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Notes. 


“WIDSITH,’ t. 18, AND “ GAUTIGOTH.” 
(See ante, p. 7.) 


Tuart the phrase ‘‘ Eormanric weold Gotum ” 
means exactly the same as Hermanaricus 
rexit Gothos is a fundamental assumption 
which underlies so large a part of the results 
of German criticism of ‘ Widsith,’ that it 
has been tacitly advanced to the position 
of a postulate. I am about to show that 
this assumption is erroneous, notwith- 
standing the fact that it is now made 
universally by critics, and is presented by 
them as a self-evident and unquestionable 
truth. 

The stem Got- is found in ‘ Widsith’ in 
five passages, viz., in lines 18, 57, 89, 109, 
and 113, as follows :— 

AXtla weold Hunum | Eormanric Gotum.—18. 

Ic wes mid Hunum | ond mid Hred’gotum.—57. 
per me Gotena cyning | gode dohte.—89. 

Bonan ic ealne geondhwearf | epel Gotena.—109. 
Emercan sohte ic ond Fridlan | ond East-Gotan 
frodne ond godne | fader Unwenes.—113. 


The dithematic folk-name in the second 
passage is important. For not only are 
the Gotas called ‘‘ Hredgotas,” and their 
king ‘‘ Hredcyning ” (1. 7), but we find the 
Geatas named ‘ HreSmenn” by Beowulf, 
who calls himself ‘‘megen Hredmanna ”’ 
(l. 445).* In addition to Got- and Geat- 
we have a Scandinavian people named 
Gaut-ar. 

Now Got-, Geat-, and Gaut- are in very 
close relationship to each other, being 
dialectal representatives of a primitive 
Germanie stem *3aut. They belong respec- 
tively to the Old Saxon, the Old English, 
and the Old Norse dialects. This alloca- 
tion is necessitated by the inter-relationship 
of the three stems. They cannot belong to 
the same form of folk-speech ; they must 
therefore belong to different dialects; and 
the Germanic dialects in which a primitive 
diphthong au changes its vocalization, and 
presents the several variations we have 
before us, can only be those enumerated 
just now. The following table will make 
this quite clear :— 


O.S. O.E. O.N. Gothie. 
rr) ea au au 

dos déap daub- daub- 

Got- Géat- Gaut- Gaut- 


The thematic form of the Gothic repre- 
sentative of O.S. Got- is “ Gauti.” It 
occurs in Jordanes (c. 550). In his ‘ Getica,’ 
ed. Mommsen, p. 59, he describes Athelnil, 
Finna, Ithe, Fervir, and Gautigoth as 
“acre hominum genus et ad bella promp- 
tissimum ” (‘‘a spirited race of men, and 
very much inclined to war’). In Gauti- 
goth the Gothic equivalent of O.S. Got-, 
A.S. Géat-, is combined with the Gothic 
national name itself. 

When the Emperor Claudius defeated the 
Goths at Naissus, in A.D. 269, he assumed 
the title of Gothicus, and it is quite certain 
that this word had short 0. So, too, had 
Gothus, Gothia, Visigothus, and Ostrogstha. 
In Goth-os, then, we have guttural media+ 
short vowel+dental aspirate; in G0t-wm 
we have g.m.+long vowel+dental tenuis. 
In fine, there is an initial g in both words, 
and it is upon this letter g that the structure 
erected by Continental critics of ‘ Widsith,’ 
and acquiesced in by English ones, will be 
found to be dependent. 

The evidence of dialect proves that the 
Gotas were Antiqui Saxones, ‘‘ Old Saxons.” 
Their native country, on this hypothesis, 
must have been part of Old Saxony, and 


* For “ oft,” 1. 444, read er. 
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Widsith himself tells us that Angel lay to. 


the east of the home of King Eormanric 
which was in the ébel Gotena, the “ native 
land of the Gotas.” He says (1. 7) that he 
Hredcyninges | ham gesohte 
eastan of Ongle | Eormanrices; 
i.e., “sought the home of the Hresking 
Eormanric from the east, from Angel.” 

“Hre'” is Anglian.* The West 
Saxon form is *Hr#‘, answering to an 
Old Saxon *Hras, *Har’. The facts that 
the G6tas were called Hradgotas; that 
their king was called Hredcyning; and 
that the Géatas were called Hr&menn, 
point to a partial fusion of two Old Germanic 
races, namely, Gautas and Hrdas, or 
Hravas. I say partial because the primitive 
Gautas were represented in the fifth century 
by the Gautar of Sweden. The section of 
the Gautas which became fused with the 
Hr&as was probably known at an inter- 
mediate period as Hredgautas. This coali- 
tion in its turn became subdivided into O.E. 
Hr&Sgéatas and O.S. Hradgotas. 

It may be objected that the name of the 
Old Saxons ought to appear as HraSgotan 
(or, perhaps, Hardgotan). In pure O.S. 
there need be no doubt that this dithematic 
folk-name did assume a regular form. But 
in HreSgotum”’ the dialects are mixed, 
and we get the common name of the two 
tribes in the dialect of the speaker, or poet ; 
and the particular name of one of them, 7e., 
of the Gotas, in their own dialect, to wit, 
the Old Saxon. Exactly the same thing 
occurs in |. 113, where we find mention of 
Eastgota: there the common term €ast 
is in the dialect of the speaker, 7.e., in O.E., 
and the particular one is in O.S. The true 
O.S. form is Ostgdta; the true O.E. is 
Eastgéat ; cf. Angelgéat, Winilgéat, Wodel- 
géat, 

The Eastgdta whom Widsith knew and 
praised c. 450 is identified by many scholars 
as the Ostrogdtha who lived in the third 
century, and who is mentioned by Cassio- 
dorus, c. 532. We are even assured that 
there is ‘identity of name,” that 
Gothic -gotha is identical with (O.8.) -gota, 
and O.E. éast with Gothic Aust-r >Ostro. 
The latter equation is equivalent to saying 
that East is identical with Easter. The 
assertion that the O.E. Unwéne (the name 


* In this connexion it may be pointed out that 
” of Widsith,’ 1. 112 (ef. 1. 58), is 


cen, King of the Géatas, the predecessor of Hygelac. 
Commentators of ‘ Widsith’ declare that ‘‘ Hedcan” 
s unknown. 
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iven by Widsith as that of the son of 

astg0ta) is thesame as the Gothic Hunuil, 
the son of Ostrogotha, is equally unreliable, 
and should never have been made. 

From what has been said it follows that 
GOt- is not Goth- ; that Eormanric’s people 
the Gotas were not Goths; and that the 
Hermanaric who ruled the Goths was not 
the Eormanrie who ruled the Gotas. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S 
250TH ANNIVERSARY, 


(See ante, p. 181.) 


Arter the Plague began to abate, ‘The 
Record ’ states that ‘‘ on the 14th of March, 
1666 ” (Evelyn gives the date as the 22nd), 
“the meetings were resumed at Gresham 
College,’ which had been the  Society’s 
first meeting-place; but they were inter- 
rupted by the Great Fire, which broke out 
on Sunday night, the 2nd of September, 
and the meetings which were due on the 
5th and 12th were not held. The Society 
appears, however, to have met on the 19th 
and some following weeks in Dr. Pope’s. 
lodging, or in other rooms in the College ; 
but it had to leave, as the building was 
required, on account of the Fire, as an 
ee until a new Exchange could be 
uilt. 


It was not until the 9th of January, 1667, 
that the regular meetings were resumed,. 
when, Evelyn states, Mr. Henry Howard, 
afterwards sixth Duke of Norfolk, invited 
the Society to meet at Arundel House in the 
Strand, and this became the headquarters 
of the Society until near the end of the year 
1673. In addition to this kindness, when 
he became Duke Howard, at Evelyn’s sugges- 
tion, “‘ likewise bestowed on the Society that 
noble library which his grandfather especially,. 
and his ancestors, had collected.” Evelyn 
explains that he would not have induced 
him to part with the library, but for his 
negligence of the books, “ suffering the priests 
and everybody to carry away and dispose 
of what they pleased ; so that abundance of 
rare things are irrecoverably gone.’’ On the 
31st of October, 1667, Evelyn celebrates his 
birthday by presenting to the Society 
“the Table of Veins, Arteries, and Nerves, which 
great curiosity I had caused to be made in Italy, 
out of natural, by a learned physician, and the 
help of Veslingius (professor at Padua), from 
whence I brought them in 1646.” 


| 
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“During the seven years in which the 

meetings were held at Arundel House,” 
states ‘ The Record,’ 
“the question of obtaining a habitation of their 
own was discussed by the Fellows. It was in the 
early summer of 1667 that the King’s gift of 
Chelsea College was made, when land amounting 
to nearly thirty acres and all the buildings upon 
the ground were handed over to the Society.” 

On the 24th of September, 1667, Evelyn 

states that he had 
“orders to deliver the possession of Chelsea 
College (used as my prison during the war with 
Holland for such as were sent from the fleet to 
London) to our Society, as a gift of his Majesty 
our Founder.” 
Documents, then as now, took a long time to 
complete, and it was not until the 19th of 
May, 1669, that at a Council of the Royal 
Society it was announced that the grant 
was finished. This conveyance was the 
third charter granted to the Society. 

The site of Chelsea College was felt by 
the Fellows not to be sufficiently central 
for their future home. Afterwards the King 
became desirousof repurchasing it for the pur- 
pose of building a hospital for soldiers, Evelyn 
was informed of his Majesty’s wish on the 
14th of September. 1681, by Sir Stephen 
Fox, who requested his assistance in the 
matter as one of the Council of the Royal 
Society. To the proposal the President 
(Sir Christopher Wren) and the Council 
assented, and a sum of 1,300/. was paid for 
the surrender. 

In the meantime Mr. Henry Howard, 
knowing how anxious the Fellows were to 
secure a site in London, had offered to pre- 
sent the Society with a piece of ground for 
the erection of a college on the land near 
Arundel House, and a committee was formed 
for the purpose of obtaining funds. On the 
24th of January, 1668, Evelyn, anxious to 
commence, 

“went to stake out ground for building a college 
for the Royal Society at Arundel House, but did 
not finish it, which we shall repent of.” 

On the 2nd of April he subscribed 50,000 
bricks towards the building; but on the 
same day Pepys was not so ready with his 
contribution 

‘With Lord Brouncker to the Royall Society, 
where they had just dined; but there I was forced 
to subseribe to the building of a College. and did 
give 40/.; and several others did subscribe, some 
greater and some less sums; but several I saw 
hang off: and I doubt it will spoil the Society, for 
it breeds faction and ill-will, and becomes burden- 
some to some that cannot, or would not, do it.” 
Although the building was never erected, 
the Society was not ‘ spoiled.” A consider- 
able sum was raised in the course of a few 


months, and plans were submitted; but 
legal difficulties appear to have arisen as to 
the title to the ground. ‘“ At all events, the 
scheme was allowed to drop, and the Society 
continued to meet under the hospitable 
roof of Arundel House for five years more.” 
On the Ist of December, 1673, the new 
Exchange being completed, the City enter- 
tained the Fellows at Gresham College, to 
welcome them back to their first place of 
assembly. 

As years rolled on, the growing library 
and the continued increase of “ rarities ” 
required more space than could be afforded 
in the rooms at the College; and although 
many of the Fellows regretted the idea of 
leaving the first home of the Society, it was 
felt desirable that the Society should be 
under its own roof. At last, under the Presi- 
dency of Sir Isaac Newton, the Council in 
1710 purchased a house in Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, and its first meeting was held 
there on the 8th of November of that year. 

“These premises continued to be the Society’s 
abode for seventy years, until in the autumn of 
1780 rooms in Somerset House were placed at its 
disposal by the Government. In 1857, the apart- 
ments then being required for Government offices, 
the Society was transferred to Burlington House, 
where it still remains.” 

The second part of the memorial volume 
contains the signatures of the Charter Book, 
the last signature being that of Edward 
Nettleship, who became a Fellow during 
the present year. The Charter Book was 
instituted to contain transcripts of the 
charters that had been granted by the King. 
the statutes adopted for the organization 
and administration of the Society, and the 
signatures of all Fellows who should be 
elected and admitted. The volume con- 
sists of folio leaves of fine vellum; it is 
bound in crimson velvet with gilt clasps 
and corners, and has in the centre on one 
side a gold plate bearing the shield of the 
Society, and on the other side a similar 
plate engraved with the eagle crest. The 
only sovereigns whose signatures do not 
appear are those of William and Mary and 
of Anne. 

At the head of each page is the Obligation, 
that those who append their names below 
undertake to promote the good of the Royal 
Society, attend its meetings, and obey its 
laws. 

Sir Archibald Geikie explains that 
“the Charter Book does not contain a complete 
list of all who have been elected Fellows of the 
Society. By the Statutes it is provided that 
every person who is elected a Fellow shall appear 


| 
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for his admission within a specified time, unless 
for sufficient cause the Council may extend the 
period. The admission consists in his subscrib- 
ing the obligation in the Charter Book, and being 
taken by the hand by the President and formally 
admitted as a Fellow. But a Fellow duly elected 
may sometimes never be able to attend for the 
ceremony of admission. In the case of Foreign 
members the number of those who have come 
to this country and attended a meeting of the 
Society, so as to have an opportunity of being 
formally admitted and signing their names in the 
Charter Book, has been comparatively small.”’ 
Yet many distinguished foreign names appear, 
including those of Agassiz, Arago, Buffon, 
Humboldt, Leibniz, Laplace, Voltaire, and 
others. 

The third part of the memorial volume 
contains an alphabetical index to the 
signatures in the Charter Book, with the 
dates of election and the pages on which 
the signatures will be found. This has been 
the work of two members of the staff— 
Mr. T. E. James, clerk, and Mr. A. H. White, 
assistant librarian. The identification of 
the signatures in the earlier pages has often 
been a task of great difficulty, necessitating 
a search through all the documents that 
record the history of the Society. In this 
part of the work Mr. White has been re- 
markably successful, not a single signature 
having baffled his acumen. He would often, 
however, have been at a loss but for the 
unfailing and valuable assistance of Sir 
Arthur Church. The President, in addition 
to this acknowledgment, refers to the in- 
debtedness of the Society to Mr. Horace 
Hart for his able supervision of the photo- 
graphing of the signatures and “ the effective 
care he has bestowed on every part of the 
~volume.”’ 

JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


(To be continued. ) 


CALCUTTA STATUES AND 
MEMORIALS. 


(See ante, pp. 41, 104, 163.) 


Rai K. D. Pal.—Hon. Rai Kristo Dass 
Pal, Bahadur (1839-84), Publicist. White 
marble. By E. Geflowski. At the south- 
Pot corner of Harrison Road and College 
Street, 


The Panioty Fountain.— A fountain 
(erected 1898) in memory of Demetrius 
Panioty, “‘ Assistant Private-Secretary to 
the Viceroy.” Of Jeypore marble, at the 
maidan corner of Esplanade East, facing 
“Scott Thomson’s Corner” of Old Court 


House Street. (‘‘ Scott Thomson’s"’ was 
demolished in 1910.) The fountain origin- 
ally stood a few yards further to the north, 
but on the rearrangement of the maidan 
opposite Esplanade East (1904-5), it was set 
back to widenthe corner. Panioty’s service 
lasted forty-two years. He died in 1895. 


Sir William Peel.—Sir William Peel, V.C.> 
&ec. (1824-58), third son of Sir Robert Peel. 
Commander of the Naval Brigade during 
the Indian Mutiny. White marble. By W. 
Theed. On the maidan south of Eden Gar- 
dens (with its back to Fort William), at the 
bend of the Strand Road (widened a few 
years ago), almost facing the main entrance. 
It stood formerly within the gardens. Peel 
was wounded at Lucknow when leading the 
men of the Shannon, of the Indian Navy, 
and died of smallpox at Cawnpore. 


A similar statue (but not a replica), by the 
same artist, is in the Painted Hall at Green- 
wich. ‘A perfect sailorman.” The story 
of the Indian Navy from 1613 to 1863 is one 
of magnificent achievements, and Peel’s 
exploits during the Mutiny are among the 
most cherished memories of its history. 


Prinsep’s Ghét.—An imposing masonry 
ghat between the Hooghly and the Napier 
statue at the Hastings end of the Strand 
Road. Erected to the honour of James 
Prinsep by his fellow-citizens. Its Grecian- 
Ionic pillars are, architecturally, open to 
adverse criticism. Arrivals and departures 
of distinguished personages take place here. 
Among those who are believed to have em- 
barked from its steps on leaving India is Lord 
Ellenborough (Governor-General 1842-44), 
on his pathetic recall in the latter year. The 
ghat originally stood on the river bank, but a 
broad artificial road now intervenes, largely 
made from earth excavated when the 
Alipore Docks were created in the eighties. 
The lions at the summit of the old steps 
remain, but the steps themselves are buried 
100 ft. from the water. James Prinsep, 
F.R.S. (1799-1840), was Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 1833-8. He did 
much to advance the knowledge of the 
ancient alphabets of India, founded Indian 
chronology and numismatics, and, as an 
archeologist, rescued from oblivion the 
name and history of the Buddhist emperor 
Asoka, the Constantine of the East. Five 


only of his forty years of life sufficed for all 
his great discoveries. 

A bust is in the cornice of the Inner Court 
of the India Office ;, and another (Weekes) 
is in the India Office Library. 
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Lord Roberts.—Frederick Sleigh Roberts, 
V.C., Earl Roberts of Kandahar, Pretoria, and 
Waterford (born at Cawnpore 1832), Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India 1885-93, Field- 
Marshal 1895. To the centre of the west 
side of the Red Road, facing east. Eques- 
trian. Cast from guns. By H. Bates, R.A. 
Unveiled by Lord Elgin, 2 March, 1898. 
Allegorical figures of Victory and War 
embellish the front and back, and there are 
other strikingly attractive decorative fea- 
tures. He served ‘with distinction during 
the Mutiny; and his march from Kabul to 
Kandahar is a matter of history. A cast of 
the statue is in the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham. Vanolel, his favourite charger, is 
said to have stood for the model of the horse. 


Roman Cesars.—Twelve large and im- 
pressively attractive marble busts arranged 
along the eastern and western walls of the 
State Dining-room of Government House. 
The circumstances accounting for their 
presence in India are unknown, but con- 
Jecture points to their having been captured 
from a French man-of-war on the high 
seas early in the nineteenth century. Pos- 
sibly they may be part of the spoil from 
Chandernagore after the taking of Fort 
Orleans in 1757. It is almost certain that 
they were once the adornments of the 
Assembly Room of the Court House de- 
molished in 1792. Their history is lost in 
obscurity, and they are only included in 
this list by a stretch of editorial courtesy, 
in the hope that if publicity is given to 
the general lack of knowledge concerning 
their origin, some definite information 
respecting them may be obtained. They 
will in all likelihood be removed in the 
near future, with other Imperial property, 
to Delhi. 


P. C. Tagore.—The Hon. Prosunno 
Coomar Tagore (1801-68), Lawyer, Publicist, 
and Author. White marble. Seated, on 
red granite pedestal, at the entrance of the 
University Senate House, College Square. 


R. N. Tagore-—Maharaja Rama Nath 
Tagore, Bahadur (1801-77). White marble. 
Seated, in the lower vestibule of the Town 
Hall. By E. Geflowski. It bears inscrip- 
tions both in English and the vernacular. 
by fellow-citizens. ‘The Ryot’s 
riend.” 


Victoria (Queen).—Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India (1819-1901). 
White marble. Representing the youthful 
queen. On the upper landing at the head 


of the grand staircases of the Indian Museum, 


Chowringhee. By Marshall Wood. Pre- 
sented by Mahatab Chand, Bahadur, Ma- 
haraja Dhiraj of Burwand, to commemorate 
the assumption of the Imperial title at Delhi 
on 1 Jan., 1877. The pedestal (presented 
by Aftab Chand Mahatab, Bahadur, a 
later Maharaja Dhiraj) contains a_bas- 
relief depicting the Delhi assemblage. 


Victoria (Queen-Empress).—Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Empress of India (1819- 
1901). Bronze. Seated, on green marble 
pedestal. By Sir George Frampton, R.A. 
Unveiled by Lord Curzon 19 March, 1902. 
A statuette of St. George, originally orna- 
menting an orb held in the right hand, 
was stolen in 1906, and has not been 
replaced. Throne and pedestal are elabor- 
ately adorned with appropriate figure sub- 
jects and other ornamentation. Erected by 
public subscription made prior to Her 
Majesty’s death to commemorate the second 
Jubilee of the reign, it temporarily stands 
to the left of the city end of the Red Road 
going north, but was originally intended for 
@ commanding site which would have been 
created by the demolition of the present south 
gateway of Government House—a somewhat 
unassuming entrance to that colossal pile. 
An ambitious design for the new approach, 
with arcades and other embellishments, was 
practically approved ; but on Her Majesty’s 
death occurring, it was ultimately decided 
to erect the still more conspicuous memorial 
in the Cathedral Avenue on the maidan. 
The statue will eventually go to the Victoria 
Memorial Hall, now in course of erection, 
where a companion statue of the King- 
Emperor, Edward VII., will also be placed. 


I. C. Vidyasagar.—Pundit Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar (1820-91). White marble. Seated, 
on the west side of College Square facing 
the Senate House. From being a pupil he 
became Principal of the Sanskrit College. 
He is described as scholar, author, reformer, 
and philanthropist. It was removed to its 
present position in 1907. 


Wellesley—Richard Colley Wellesley, Mar- 
quess Wellesley, second Ear! of Mornington 
(1760-1842), Governor-General of Fort Wil- 
liam in Bengal 1798-1805. White marble. In 
the vestibule of the Throne Room of Govern- 
ment House. By John Bacon, jun., 1809. 
Its inscription shows that it was erected by 
the British inhabitants of Bengal. He built 
Government House, and planned and com- 
menced a palace in Barrackpore Park at 
a cost of 34 lakhs (of which, however, no 
traces remain). ‘‘The glorious little man”’ ; 
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“The great Pro-Consul.” It was decided 
at a public meeting held in February, 1804, 
to erect a Town Hall for the convenience 
of the settlement, and ‘‘for the reception of 
the statues of the Marquess Wellesley and 
the Marquess Cornwallis.” The Wellesley 
statue, however, was apparently never 
placed in the Hall. 


Other statues are on the staircase of the 
India Office (Weekes) ; and in a niche of the 
Inner Court of the India Office (Protat). 


James Wilson.—The Right Hon. James 
Wilson, P.C., M.P.. (1805-60), first 
Finance Member of the Supreme Council of 
India 1859-60. White marble. In the 
Dalhousie Institute. By Sir John Steell, 
R.S.A. During his short tenure of office 
he created a Government paper currency and 
imposed an income-tax. Uncle of Sir W. W. 
Hunter the historian. It is the last of the 
marble memorials remaining in the Institute, 
an edifice designed in the sixties for the 
reception of statues, busts, &c., of notable 
Anglo-Indians of the Victorian era. 
Its former associated memorials have been 
removed to the Victoria Hall collection, 
now in the Indian Museum, Chowringhee, 
pending the completion of the Hall on the 
maidan. 


Sir John Woodburn.—Sir John Woodburn 
(1843-1902, born at Barrackpore), Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal 1898-1902. 
Bronze. Equestrian. By Sir George Framp- 
ton, R.A. To the centre of the north side 
of Dalhousie Square Park. Unveiled by 
Lord Minto 22 March, 1907. He died in 
office at Belvedere, and his grave in the 
Circular Road Cemetery, Calcutta, is marked 
by a suitable monument of elaborate design. 

Witmor CoRFIELD. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN THE 
CoLonies.—If it be the case that the 
monument erected at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
to commemorate the grant to that colony, 
in 1758, of representative government, 
bears an inscription stating that ‘the 
Nova Scotia Assembly was the first Legis- 
lative body of the present Colonial Empire,” 
then one can only apply to the erroneous 
statement Pope’s lines regarding the inscrip- 
tion upon the Monument in London. 

Not to mention Bermuda, with which 
Virginia alone might vie, several islands: in 
the West Indies enjoyed representative 
government long before 1758. As in the 


case of Virginia, and also of the Scottish 
Parliament, the two Houses—the Council 
and the Assembly—would sometimes sit 
together as a General Assembly. At other 
times the chambers sat separately. It is 
on record that a General Assembly met in 
Barbados so early as 1627 or 1628. 

On p. 399 of the ‘ Calendar of State Papers 
(Colonial)’ it is stated that, in 1652, the 
colonists of Barbados had 
“already constituted a kind of Parliamentary 
power, chosen themselves a Speaker, and so 
clipped the Governor’s power that he has not a 
fifth part of that which all former Governors 
have had.” 

The tendency was to make Barbados “a 
Free State,’ and to have “ free Trade with 
all Nations.” 

The member of Assembly then, chosen to 
be Speaker was Sir Thomas Modyford, a 
cousin of General Monck, and a leading 
planter in the island. He subsequently 
became Governor of Jamaica, and, with 
other planters from Barbados, established 
the sugar industry there. He even antici- 
pated Mr. Borden's proposal for a share in 
the Imperial counsels. Writing to John 
Bradshaw on 16 Feb., 1652, Sir Thomas 
proposed, although it “‘ might seem im- 
modest,” that ** two Representatives should 
be chosen by the Island to sit and vote in 
the English Parliament.” By a_ treaty 
entered into in 1652, between Admiral 
Sir George Ayscue on behalf of the Common- 
wealth, and certain commissioners appointed 
by Francis, Lord Willoughby of Parham, 
as Governor for King Charles II., the con- 
stitution of Barbados was confirmed to the 
inhabitants. This was subsequently ap- 
proved formally by the House of Commons. 

By order of the Assembly of Barbados 
the laws of the island were printed and 
published in London in 1655. An imperfect 
copy of this collection is preserved in the 
British Museum. Several copies are pre- 
served in the United States, one perfect 
copy being in the possession of the Penn- 
sylvania Library Company of Philadelphia. 

N. DaRNELL Davis. 


CHURCHYARD INSCRIPTIONS: LisT OF 
TRANSCRIPTIONS.—It may be useful to some 
of your readers to know that I have made 
copies of inscriptions in various churchyards 
in different counties. In some cases a full 
transcription, including epitaphs, has been 
made of all gravestones bearing a date 
earlier than 1836; whilst the modern 
inscriptions are abbreviated, but give all 
the essential particulars needed. In other 
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eases only the particulars, abbreviated. on 
the oldest stones have been given, from 
lack of time when the churchyards were a 
long distance from where I happened to be 
staying or living. 

Bedjord.—Wuton (St. Mary, Park Street 
Baptist, Chapel Street Wesleyan), Caddington, 
Barton-in-the-Clay, Streatley, Higham Gobian, 
Dunstable (St. Peter, West Street Baptist), 
Houghton Regis, Toddington, Harlington, Sundon, 
Chalgrave, Totternhoe. 

Devon.— Colyton, Axminster, Musbury, Uplyme, 
Axmouth, South Leigh, Shute, Comb Pyne. 

Dorset.—Shattesbury (Ifoly Trinity, St. Rum- 
bold, St. James—old and new yards), Enmore 
Green, Gillingham. Motcombe, Todberie. Compton 
Abbas (old churchyard). Mulbury Abbas, Mel- 
borne Port, Castleton, Fontmell Magna, Sutton 
Waldron, Bridport (St. Mary’s Unitarian ground), 
Walditch, Shipton Gorge, Allington, Askerswell, 
Eype, Swyre, Pancknowle, Loders, Beaminster, 
Burton - Bradstock, Chideock, ©Symondsbury, 
Bradpole, Netherbury, Bothenhampton. 

Herts.—Redbourn, Kensworth, Lilley, Great 
Offley, Flamstead, King’s Waldron. 

Lincoln.—Great Grimsby, Old Clee, Little 
Cotes, Great Cotes. . 

London (all abbreviated, some incomplete).— 
St. James, Clerkenwell: Holy Trinity, St. 
Pancras ; St. Leonard, Shoreditch; St. Mary 
Magdalene, Holloway: Christchurch, Spital- 
fields; St. Botolph, Bishopsgate; St. James, 
Pentonville. 

Stafford (incomplete).—Lichfield (St. Michael, 
St. Chad), Drayton Bassett, Harlaston, Edingale, 
Whittingham, Farewell. 

I have also some few transcriptions from 
various churchyards in the counties of 
Gloucester, Wilts, Hants, Somerset, and 
Surrey. 

This list is sent to ‘N. & Q.’ that genealo- 
gists and others interested may know what 
gravestones have already been transcribed. 
Most of these I have copied into nine small 
volumes, arranged according to counties. 
I shall be very glad to send these volumes, 
as completed, to any society interested in 
this class of work, for general use. 

If a full list of all the transcriptions made 
in various churchyards in the kingdom 
were printed, it would enable transcribers 
to know what has already been copied, 
and thus prevent overlapping. 

A. WEIGHT MATTHEWS. 


HUNTINGDON BOOKSELLERS AND 


Printers.—This is the third portion of 
my list of the past booksellers and printers 
of Huntingdonshire. The first list for 
St. Ives appeared at 10 8S. viii. 201; the 
second, for St. Neots, at 10S: xii. 164. The 
present list for the county town appears for 


the first time, and the information is gathered 
from the sources mentioned in the above 
lists :— 


Ellington (J.), bookseller, 1753-64. 

Jenkinson (John), printer, 1768-1807. “ First 
to set up a press in Huntingdon.” Jenkinson 
sold the business to Thomas Lovell in 1807, 
but lived a long time after in poor circumstances. 
Mr. D. R. Tomson of St. Neots, who died 
1 May, 1910, told me he knew him very well. 

Jenkinson (A.), printer, 1774. 

Jenkinson (Ann), printer, 1807.—Wife of Thomas 
Jenkinson. 

Lovell (Thomas), printer, 1807-30.—High Street, 
successor to Jenkinson. He was also * estate 
agent, surveyor and auctioneer, stationer, 
bookbinder, musicseller, and dealer in patent 
medicines.” Died 22 June, 1862, in his eighty- 
seventh year. ; 

Lovell & Son, 1830.—At this date Thomas Lovell 
sold his printing business to Robert Edis, but 
retained the business of auctioneer and sur- 
veyor, with his son as partner. 

Edis (Robert), High Street, 1 Jan., 1831-74.— 
Apprenticed to Lovell, then clerk in the banking 
house of Rust & Veasey, and successor to 
Lovell in 1831. Retired about December, 1874. 
Born 6 Nov., 1802. Died 15 April, 1880. 

Edis & Cooper, 1875-85.—Successors of Robert 
Edis. 

Cooper (Daniel), 1886—1906.—Successor to Edis 
& Cooper. This business is still flourishing, 
and shows continuity from the first press. 

Row (Mr.), St. John’s [Parish], 1801.—Sold a 
pamphlet stating that “if any Swindling 
Printer, brings into the world an illegetimate 
Issue,—on Conviction, the informer shall receive 
Ten pounds from Mr. Row, Huntingdon.” 

Longland, 1803-7. 

Taylor & Carpenter, 1811. 

Jones (G. E.), Hatfield (W.) & Lovell (T.), 
1815. ‘* The Huntingdon, Bedford, and Peter- 
borough Gazette and Northamptonshire General 
Advertiser was printed in London, but pub- 
lished in January, 1815, at Huntingdon, by 
the above gentlemen, and to all appearance was 
edited and managed there for many years ” 
(cf. Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, No. XX XVL., p. 357). 

Peterkin (Alexander), 1816-24. — Circulating 
library 1823, organist. 

Hatfield (Weston), 1817-37.—Twenty years editor 
of The Cambridge Independent Press; died on 
the 18th of August, 1837, at Huntingdon, the 
place of his birth, of a broken heart. 

Woolls (G.), publisher, October, 1822. 

Wood (Andrew Page), 1822-66. — Printed 
“R. ‘History of Huntingdon, 1824. 
He also printed The Huntingdon, Northampton, 
Bediord, and Cambridge Weekly Journal, 1825. 
Died 1877, forty-five years a printer. 

Wood (Alfred), 1866-1910.—Son of Andrew Page 
Wood; succeeded his father in 1866. Born 
31 Jan., 1838. Died 20 Aug., 1910. The 
business is continued by his son Herbert. 

Nichols (F.), printer, 1824. ; 

Hatfield (William), 1830, Gazette offic e at Hunting- 

‘don. 
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Hatfield (James), 1835-54, High Street.—Printer 
at St. Neots, 1826-35. (Cf. ‘N. & Q.,’ 10 S. 
xii. 164.) In 1835 established a printing busi- 
ness in Huntingdon, and also was postmaster. 
He printed in 1854 the best directory of Hunt- 
ingdonshire. The business is now carried on 
by Messrs. W. Goggs & Son. 

Bryant (William), 1882-8.—Private press, Cowper 
House School. 

Hunts County News, 1886-96.—Printed for the 
proprietors, 116, High Street, by William Goggs, 
20 March, 1886-8. Edited and printed by 
W. F. O. Edwin, 137, High Street, 1888-96. 
He died 6 May, 1896. The newspaper was 
bought by Mr. R. Winfrey, M.P., and is now 
printed at Peterborough. 

‘Huntingdonshire Post’ Co. (The), 1898-8.— 
Bought The St. Ives Guardian, printed at St. 
Ives from 1859, and removed to Huntingdon 
under the above title. The first number was 
published 18 Nov., 1893 

Smith (Sidney Thomas), 46, High Street. January, 
1898-1900.—Bought The Huntingdonshire Post 
for 6801. in 1898. 

Butterfield (Henry), 1900, of Northampton and 
Huntingdon. — Bought Zhe Huntingdonshire 
Post. It is now printed at Peterborough, but 
published at 27, High Street, Huntingdon. 

Hersert E. Norris. 

Cirencester. 

Henry VII. In WALES AND BriITTANY.— 
Henry VII., when on his way from France 
to Bosworth Field in 1485, landed at Milford 
Haven in Pembrokeshire, and marched 
through Cardiganshire. He was_ enter- 
tained at Llwyn-Dafydd and Wern-Newydd 
in the south of that county, and the bed- 
stead in which he slept is still to be seen at 
Wern-Newydd. 

There is also a tradition that he called at 
Gogerddan in the north of the same county. 
Then he proceeded through the county of 
Montgomery. Henry had been in Brittany 
for fifteen years, detained there by Duke 
Francis II. The ruins of the Castle of 
Elven, where (as Earl of Richmond) he 
spent so many years of his life, are not far 
from Vannes ; and when I visited the spot 
during my recent stay in Brittany I found 
two of the old towers still standing. 

JONATHAN CEREDIG DAvIEs, 

Lianilar, near Aberystwyth. 


“*GuiyAs.’”’—The name of this “ famous 
Hungarian dish” has found its way into 
English print, but in the corrupt form of 
“gulash,” as is spelt” by German 
waiters. The Pall Mall Gazette of 22 Aug. 
gives directions how to make “gulash” or 
“ gulyahus,” which is also wrong. Gulya 
means “herd” in Hungarian, gulyds 
“neat-herd.” The correct name would be 


gulyds-hus, i.e., “neat-herd’s stew,” but 
the name of the dish is generally abbreviated 
into gulyds. L. L. K, 


Queries. 


We must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ALABASTER are three 
old life-size alabaster effigies in our church. 
Could any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me 
whether the fact that they are alabaster is 
in any way an indication of their probable 
age ? They have been taken to represent 
(1) Rhys Fawr ap Meredydd, standard- 
bearer on Henry’s side in the Battle of 
Bosworth Field; (2) Lowry his’ wife ; 
(3) Sir Robert his son, chaplain to Cardinal 
Wolsey, and one of Henry VIII.’s_ most 
unscrupulous instruments in the dissolution 
of the religious houses in North Wales, 
Though they are mutilated, yet the armour 
of (1), the dress of (2), and the canonicals 
of (3) are certainly sufficiently represented 
to enable any one familiar with such things 
to decide whether the figures truly represent 
people living at the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries. Never- 
theless, if a considerable time elapsed 
between the age of the people represented 
and the time when the effigies were made, 
mistakes in armour, &¢c., might creep in 
through the ignorance of the sculptor. 
That is why I am desirous to know whether 
the fact that they are alabaster is an indica- 
tion of their age. I have been told they 
were made at Nottingham. Is anything 
known of such a trade in connexion with 
that town or county ? 

T. Lrecnip JONES. 

Yspytty, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Harrison Famity.—Can any of your 
Lancashire readers inform me whether Sir 
John Harrison, a Lancashire man (who was 
knighted by Charles I. in 1640, and owned 
Balls Park, Hertford, and bore arms Or, 
on a cross azure five pheons of the field, 
with a crest of “an arm vested azure, 
purfled or, cuffed argent, holding in the 
hand a broken dart proper, pheoned or’), 
was related to Cuthbert Harrison, a Non- 
juring minister who suffered persecution ? 
The descendants of Cuthbert Harrison bore 
these same arms. I shall be grateful for 
any assistance, as, owing to my residence 
abroad, I am unable to consult the usual 
books of reference. 

C. W, Harrison, 
Malay Civil Service, 
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Gtacomo LEOPARDI: EASTERN EPIGRAM. 
—In one of the ‘ Pensieri ’ he says :— 

* In un libro che hanno gli Ebrei di sentenze 
e di detti varii, tradotto, come si dice, d’ arabico, 
o pitt verisimilmente, secondo alcuni, di fattura 
pure ebraica, fra molte altre cose di nessun 
rilievo, si legge, che non so qual sapiente, essen- 
dogli detto di uno, ‘io ti vo’ bene,’ rispose : 
‘oh perché no ? se non sei né della mia religione, 
né parente mio, né vicino, né persona che mi 
mantenga.’ ” 
What is the book from which Leopardi has 
taken this cynical saying ? 

Wirtram A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. EpMonDsTONE. — Andrew Edmondstone 
was admitted to Westminster School in 
September, 1732, aged 12, and Robert 
Edmondstone in September, 1733, aged 8. I 
should be glad to obtain any information 
about them. 

2. Peacny EpMUNDS was admitted to 
Westminster School in January, 1715/16, 
aged 9. Particulars of his parentage and 
career are desired. 

3. JEREMIAH ELLETSON was admitted to 
Westminster School in February, 1719/20, 
aged 14, Can any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
give me information about him ? 

4. Peter ELuice graduated B.D. at 
Oxford University, from Jesus College, in 
1743. When .was he ordained ? What 
preferments did he hold, and when did he 
die ? G. F. R. 


“LIKE A THOUSAND OF BRICK.’’ — This 
familiar phrase does not seem to be noticed 
in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ and I fail to find it among 
‘Proverbs and Phrases’ in the ‘N. & Q.’ 
indexes. Bartlett gives three undated 
instances in his ‘Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms, 1848. Is it found in Dickens's 
earlier works, or in those of Scott or of 
Ainsworth ? Or can any correspondent 
trace it in other directions ? 

Ricwarp H. THoRNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


MorricE OF BETSHANGER.—Can any 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ furnish the date and 
place of the marriage of the Rev. Andrew 
Ducarel Morrice ? 

He was born at Barford, near Warwick, 
in 1782, a curate at Maidenhead in 1812, 
and married Emma Darby about 1812. 
He was Rector of Betshanger, Kent, from 
1815 to 1866. 

DucAREL MorRICE. 

12, Rumford Place, Liverpool. 


Vicars oF St. JOHN THE Baptist, LITTLE 
MIssENDEN.—I shall feel greatly obliged if 
any reader will give me as full particulars 
as possible of the following vicars of this 
parish :— 

T. W. Hanmer, appointed vicar by Earl 
Howe in 1810; he was still vicar in 1829. In 
J. J. Sheahan’s ‘ History of Bucks,’ published 
in 1862, on p. 181, Thomas Walden Hanmer is 
said to be the vicar, but is mentioned as being 
non-resident ; his duties were carried out by the 
Rev. Thomas Staples Pepper. I have only 
discovered this vicar’s signature once in the 
burial register, namely, in the year 1815, at the 
burial of Edmund Langston. I should like to 
know the exact date and place of his death. . 

W. Haslam: he signs his name as vicar In 
November, 1871. 

Denis Carey: he signs his name as vicar In 
January, 1874. 

Wm. ffolliott: he is said to haye exchanged 
livings with Denis Carey; was vicar of Little 
Missenden for twenty-two years, and died 


3 January, 1902. 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 
Amersham. 


NAME OF ENGRAVER WaNTED.— A Com- 
plete Manual of Private Devotions’ is & 
book which was “printed for Charles 
Rivington, at the Bible and Crown in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, 1725,” and the copy 
under consideration is the fourth edition, 
corrected. The frontispiece has medallion 
portraits of Archbishop Laud, Bishop An- 
drewes, Bishop Ken, Dr. Hicks, Mr. Spinkes, 
and Mr. Kettlewell. They are excellent 
engravings, and I should like to know the 
artist. The ornamental head- and _ tail- 
pieces are of good design. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


Her te, M.P. ror GRAMPOUND, 
1679.—Was Nicholas Herle of Landue, 
who was returned for the Cornish borough 
of Grampound for the second Parliament 
elected in 1679, as well as that in 1681, 
father of the Nicholas Herle who, according 
to The Norwich Mercury of 10 Aug., 1728, 
when recording his death, “not long since, 
when he was High Sheriff of [Cornwall], 
had the Misfortune accidentally to shoot 
his Lady ’’? DUNHEVED. 


Lonpon BripGEe.—Will some reader kindly 
identify the writer of a pamphlet— 

‘A Professional Survey of the Old and New 
London Bridges and their Approaches, including 
Historical Memorials of Both Structures, with 
Remarks on the Probable Effects of the Changes 
in Progress on the Navigation of the Thames’ ? 
It was published by Salmon of Wine Office 
Court, 1831. The introductory notice 1s 
dated from London, 13 Aug., 1831. 

ALEcK ABRAHAMS, 
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Frncer-Prints.—In ‘ Dactylography ; or, 

the Study of Finger-Prints’ (“‘ Twentieth 
Century Science Series ”), reference is made 
to a passage in Ainsworth’s ‘ Jack Sheppard,’ 
published, I believe, in 1839. Tt is said that 
“one Van Galgebrook, a Dutch conjuror, therein 
foretells Jack’s bad end: ‘From a black mole 
under the child’s right ear, shaped like a coftin...... 
and a deep line just above the middle of the left 
thumb, meeting round about in the form of a 
noose.’” 
The author of ‘ Dactylography’ adds: 
“Tt would be interesting to know how 
Ainsworth happened upon the suggestion.” 
Can any of your readers throw any light 
on the matter? Purkinje at Breslau had 
in 1823 written a brief thesis which de- 
scribes finger furrows, but his essay can 
hardly be said to have been published in any 
effective sense. But two copies are known 
to exist, and indeed this little Latin work 
only recently became known even to the 
learned. Was Purkinje hinted at as the 
“Dutch conjuror,” or, if not, what other 
source of information was open to Ainsworth 
in 1839 ? RuGa. 


PLAY FOUNDED ON THE EXPLOITS OF 
TEKELI.—In chap. xxxix. of Borrow’s 
“Romany Rye’ (1857) one of the inter- 
locutors states that he has “seen a play 
acted, founded on the exploits of Tekeli,” 
the famous Hungarian hero and pretender or 
“rebel” in the seventeenth century. Who 
was the author, and what was the title of 
the play ? 


THE QUEEN OF TAHITI'S FEATHER ROBE. 
—FEarly in the nineteenth century the then 
Queen of Tahiti presented a robe made of 
yellow and a few red feathers to a Scotch- 
man. This robe is not in the British Museum 
nor at South Kensington, and I should be 
glad if any of your readers could give any 
information as to where it is to be found. 
I trust it has not been destroyed, as it is 
the only cloak of the kind in existence, and 
is said to have been used in religious cere- 
monies ; there is a tradition as to its value 
amongst the natives of Tahiti till the present 
time. I trust this query may reach the 
notice of some one who can give me 
information as to the existence or history 
of this unique garment. 

GEO. WAKEFIELD Pim. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Cores oF Witts.—Particulars of any 
portraits or books by or about this family 
will greatly oblige. 
me direct. 

12, Ellacombe Terrace, Torquay. 


They may be sent to 


BovucHER OR BouRCHIER, GENT., 
M.P. for Petersfield circa 1576-83, was 
returned at a by-election. I should be 
glad to know something about him. He is 
sometimes thought to be Ralph Bourchier 
of Staffordshire and Benningborough, Yorks, 
who was knighted in 1584. But that gentle- 
man sat for Newcastle-under-Lyme through- 
out the Parliament of 1572-83. 

W. D. PINK. 


VANE AND CROMWELL. (See 118. v. 128.) 
—A little time ago I asked if any of your 
readers could kindly suggest an explana- 
tion of the pet-names of ‘‘ Heron” and 
‘Fountain’ which Vane and Cromwell 
used for each other. I got no reply. Yet 
as tall and gawky persons. have often been 
compared to herons, and been nicknamed 
after that bird, may it not be that that was 
the reason why the sobriquet in question 
was applied to Vane? Can the name 
* Fountain ”’ have been applied to Cromwell 
in allusion to the fact of his having tears at 
ready command (fons lacrimarum) ? 

JOHN WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 


BILSBORROW OF DALBYy HOUSE. 
—I shall be obliged if any one can give me 
information regarding this gentleman. He 
was recommended as a candidate for Free- 
masonry in Lodge St. David, Edinburgh, 
No. 36, by Sir Walter Scott. I have been 
unable to find any reference to him in Scott’s 
writings or in Lockhart’s ‘ Life.” The follow- 
ing is the record given in the minute-book of 
the lodge: 

“Emergency. Tuesday, 23 March, 1802.— 
At the desire of Walter Seott, Esq., Advocate, 
a meeting of a few of the Brethren was called to 
be present at the entry of a Gentleman from 
England, Dewhurst Bilsborrow of Dalby House. 
He was in common form duly admitted apprentice, 
passed Fellow Craft and raised to the degree of 
Master Mason. At the entry of this Brother a 
good deal of new apparatus was procured, which 
added very much to the solemnity of the occasion.” 


A. M. Mackay, P.M. 


ARMS OF THE LorD Mayor.—Can any one 
tell me at what date it became necessary 
for the Lord Mayors of London and the 
Sheriffs to show their right to bear arms 
or take out new ones? I am told the rule 
is a recent one. Sot. 


THACKERAY’S ‘ ESSAY ON CONSTANTINE 
Guys.’—Where was this published ? Baude- 
laire refers to it as having appeared in a 
periodical. It is not to be found in Thacke- 
ray’s complete works. i should be glad 
of replies direct. ALICE SCHMIDT. 

Temperance Hotel, opposite British Museum. 
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DrEopaTus AND THOMAS T'HRELKELD.— 
Deodatus Threlkeld of Newcastle, watch- 
maker, who died in 1733, aged 75, gave his 
property at Tritlington, in Northumberland, 
to his youngest son Thomas, at that time 
an apprentice in Newcastle. Inthe year 1784 
Thomas Threlkeld, then residing at Popham, 
in the county of Southampton, with the 
consent of his son James Matthew William 
Threlkeld, sold Tritlington. In the con- 
veyance Thomas Threlkeld is described as 
“esquire.” I shall be grateful for the 
epitaph or epitaphs of these men, and for 
any other particulars about them or their 
descendants. J. C. Hopcson. 

Alnwick. 


JoHN WARREN, OF SuRREY.— 
The ‘D.N.B.’ tells us that this nobleman 
left England for Aquitaine on 2 March, 
1325. Is this correct ? and can any one 
kindly give the exact date of his return — 
month as well as year ? 

C. SWYNNERTON. 


NATURAL ORIENTATION.—To quote from 
a critique of ‘The Parrot-Faced Man,’ its 
author states that when his hero rushed 
“out of his office in a state of great agitation 
“he did not even notice that his feet had turned 
eastward—as the feet of all preoccupied people 
who walk mechanically invariably do.’ ” 
Do they ? St. SwITHIN. 


‘THe SuiLock.’—I have just come 
across a caricature portrait published by 
Thomas McClean, 26, Haymarket, 6 Sept., 
1830, entitled THE REAL SHILOCK KNAVE OF 
H¥arts (sic). I should very much like to 
know who this is. Was any one named 
Hart connected with shady financial trans- 
actions about 1830? SoLtomons. 


Sir WatTkKIN WILLIAMS WYNN: THE 
Prince 1N WALEsS.—It was stated in an 
address presented by all the Welsh Non- 
conformist Sunday schools in the parish of 
Ruabon to the sixth baronet on his coming 
of age in 1841, that William IV., when Duke 
of York, had designated his father -— the 
fifth baronet — as “the Prince in Wales.” 
Can any of your readers inform me when 
and why this occurred ? D. M. R. 


Burtat-PLace oF Mary DE Bonun.— 
Where was Mary de Bohun buried ? and 
is there any monument or inscription to her 
at her place of burial? She married, as 


his first wife, Henry, Earl of Derby, after- 
wards King Henry IV. 

J. HAUTENVILLE COPE. 
_ Finchampstead, near Wokingham, Berks. 


Replies. 
WORDSWORTH’S FRIEND JONES. 
(11 S. v. 430; vi. 55.) 

As a friend from youth to old age of Words- 
worth, the Rev. Robert Jones deserves a 

fuller notice of his life. 

He was the son of Edward Jones of Plas- 
yn-Llan, near Ruthin, in Denbighshire, 
and was admitted at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, as pensioner on 8 June, 1787 
He graduated B.A. 1791, M.A. 1794, and 
B.D. 1802, and held a Fellowship on Gwyne's 
foundation from April, 1791, to April. 1808 
(Thomas Baker, ‘ History of St. John’s. 
ed. Mayor, i. 310-12). He was Lector 
Matutinus 1802, Lector Mathematicus 1805, 
University Proctor 1800-1. 

On 13 July, 1790, “on the very eve of 
that great federal day’ of France, Jones 
and Wordsworth, undergraduates  to- 
gether’ of that college, landed at Calais 
from Dover, and stayed abroad _ until 
October. Their wanderings across France, 
in Switzerland, and by the Italian lakes are 
described in the sixth book of the ‘ Prelude.’ 
Wordsworth’s thin volume of * Descriptive 
Sketches ’ was dedicated to Jones as one of 
““two travellers plodding slowly along the 
road side by side, each with his little knap- 
sack of necessaries upon his shoulders” ; 
and the third sonnet in his collection of 
‘Poems dedicated to National Independ- 
ence and Liberty,’ beginning with the words, 

Jones! as from Calais southward you and I 

Went pacing side by side, 
which he ‘composed near Calais, on the 
road leading to Ardres, 7 August, 1802,” 
records the displays of joy at ‘‘ new-born 
Liberty *’ which they encountered in their 
walk in 1790 (Knight’s ‘ Life of Wordsworth,’ 
i. 16-17, 44-7, 58, 86-8 ; iii. 102—5, 207). 

Next year (May, 1791) Wordsworth visited 
Jones at his residence “in the vale of 
Clwydd, North Wales, and along with him 
made a pedestrian tour through North 
Wales.” Their ascent of Snowdon and 
the prospect which awaited them are de- 
scribed in the fourteenth book of the ‘ Pre- 
lude’; and the 
** sea-sunsets, which give such splendour to the 
vale of Clwydd, Snowdon, the chair of Idris, the 
quiet village of Bethgelert, Menai and her Druids, 
the Alpine steeps of the Conway, and the still 
more interesting windings of the wizard stream 
of the Dee,” 
delighted the poet, and are thus briefly 
chronicled in the dedication to Jones of the 
‘ Descriptive Sketches.’ Most of the autumn 
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of 1793 was spent by Wordsworth in the 
company of this friend, and they renewed 
their wanderings on foot in North Wales. 

On the nomination of his college Jones 
was instituted to the rectory of Souldern, 
in Oxfordshire, on 6 December, 1806. He 
obtained a licence for non-residence from 
1807 to 1809, during which period he “ laid 
out a considerable sum of money in im- 
proving the South front’ of the rectory 
house. A good engraving of the picturesque 
old building is given. in J. C. Blomfield’s 
‘Deanery of Bicester,’ part vii. p. 98. It 
was pulled down in 1890. 

He resided on his living from 1810 to 1822, 
was then absent for some years, and, after 
resuming his life at Souldern for a short 
time, obtained a third licence of non- 
residence in 1833. Wordsworth, his wife, 
and his sister visited Jones in Wales in 
September, 1824, meeting him at Llanrwst. 
He was then in the “ valley of meditation ” 
(Glyn Mavyr) on a curacy “ with a com- 
fortable parsonage.” They passed three 
days in the company of his friends in the 
vale of Clwydd, and Jones then set off with 
them for the rest of their tour. He was 
at Rydal Mount in October, 1831. 

Wordsworth was a frequent visitor at 
Souldern. The seventh sonnet in the third 
part of his * Miscellaneous Sonnets,’ entitled 
‘A Parsonage in Oxfordshire, which was 
composed in 1820, refers to that place. The 
opening 

Where holy ground begins, unhallowed ends, 
és Is marked by no distinguishable line, 
is explained by the fact that until quite 
recently (after 1893) there was no fence of 
any kind between the garden and the north 
side of the churchyard. Now there is a 
low wall. Wordsworth’s poem ‘ A Character’ 
(No. IV. of his ‘ Poems of Sentiment and 
Reflection ’), written in 1800, portrays his 
friend Jones :— 

I marvel how Nature could ever find space 
For so many strange contrasts in one human face, 

Jones died at Plas-yn-Llan, Denbighshire, 
on 3 April, 1835 (Gent. Mag., 1835, part i. 
p- 666). Wordsworth, in a note to the 
above-mentioned sonnet, calls him 
“this excellent Person, one of my earliest and 
dearest friends....Much of the latter part of his 
life he passed in comparative solitude. ...often 
cheered by remembrance of our youthful adven- 
tures and of the beautiful regions which, at home 
and abroad, we had visited together.” 

I have been assisted in this notice by 
Prebendary Eric J. S. Rudd, the present 
Rector of Souldern. It is to be hoped that 
local investigation will furnish further 
details. W. P. Courtney. 


‘““MooLvEE” (11 S. vi. 9, 92).—It is 
difficult to understand in what sense the 
words ‘“ molla and ‘‘ mewla (pronounced 
in Turkish “‘ mevla’’) can be described as 
radical. These words are derived from the 
Arabic root-verb wala’, which primarily 
signifies ‘‘ he held command or authority ” 
(see Lane’s ‘ Arabic-English Lexicon,’ viii. 
3060). From this verb we obtain the 
words wali’, a manager or guardian, and 
wali, a prefect or governor, and thence 
wilayah (in Turkish, vildyet), a district. or 
province. A further derivative is maulaiyy, 
a lord or chief, a word known to Englishmen 
as the prefix of the Sultans of Morocco, 
‘“* Muley ” or ‘“ Mulai.”’ It is also the same 
as “ molla,” mullah,” or ‘‘mevla.” The 
term maulawiyy, about which Mr. MAYHEW 
inquires, is a lengthened form of maulaiyy. 
It is not a classical word. From meaning 
a person who presides or commands in 
civil affairs, it has acquired the sense of @ 
religious leader. : 

The sense of proximity is conveyed in 
the third form of the verb, which is “ wala.” 
This generally has the meaning of reci- 
procity. In this particular verb it means 
was next’ or ‘‘ adjacent,” and is said of 
a place or tract in relation toanother. From 
this form maulawiyy cannot be gram- 
matically derived. W. F. PripEAux. 


IRELAND'S STOLEN SHIRE (11 S. v. 468).— 
As to the extract from ‘The Elephant in 
the Moon,’ the following foot-note appears 
in‘ The Genuine Poetical Remains of Samuel 
Butler, with Notes by Robert Thyer,’ 182 
(@ new edition), p. 11 :— 

As true as that of Ireland, &c.] This probably 
is a satirical allusion to Sir William Petty, who 
was employed in taking a survey of Ireland in 
Cromwell’s time, and was afterwards impeached 
in the Parliament of 1658, for mismanagement 
in the distribution and allotments of the Irish 
lands. See ‘ Ward’s Lives of the Professors of 
Gresham College,’ p. 219.—(Thyer.) ”’ 

This may be the explanation, though 
Bishop Warburton, criticizing the book, 
wrote of Thyer: ‘He is always in the 
wrong where there is a possibility of mis- 
taking.” See Allibone, s.v. Butler, Samuel. 

RosBert PreRPoOINT. 


‘On THE NAIL” (11 S. vi. 47).—An Act 
of Parliament of King Robert the Bruce 
(Thomson’s ‘Acta Parl. Scot.,’ i. 128) 


contains the phrase “super unguem” for 
“on the nail,” in the sense of ‘‘ cash down.” 
At this Parliament, held at Cambuskenneth 
in July, 1326, the king set forth that the 
lands and revenues which used to pertain 
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to his crown had been so diminished by 
grants and transfers connected with the) 
war that he had not an income suitable to 
his station without intolerable burdening | 
and oppressing of the poorer classes of his | 
people ; and he earnestly desired from the- 
Parliament that, since he had suffered | 
many inconveniences in person and in 
property for the sake of recovering and | 
securing the liberty of them all, it would | 
please them, out of the gratitude they | 
owed, to find means by which, with less | 
burden to his people, he might sustain | 
his position as was becoming. The Parlia- 
ment acknowledged the sincerity of the 
king’s motives and the reasonableness of 
his request, and agreed that there should be 
paid into Exchequer half-yearly, during the 
rest of the king’s life, the tenth penny of 
all rents. Then the king on his part under- 
took not to impose the old regal dues or to 
exact prise or cariagia, except when making 
a progress through the kingdom, but to 
pay on the nail according to the common 
market, for everything in the way of pur- 
veyance. The words in which the king’s 
obligation is expressed are :— 

‘““Collectas aliquas non imponet, prisas seu 
cariagia non capiet nisi itinerando seu transeundo 
per regnum more predecessoris sui Alexandri 
supradicti, pro quibus prisis et cariagiis plena 
fiat solutio super unguem: et quod omnes 
gross® providentie# regis cum earum cariagiis 
fiant totaliter sine prisis, et quod ministri regis 
pro omnibus rebus ad hujusmodi grossas provi- 
dentiz faciendas, secundum commune forum 
patrie, in manu solvant sine dilatione.” 

The text of the Act is also to be found, 
along with a facsimile and a translation, 
in ‘The National Manuscripts of Scotland,’ 
vol. ii. A. D. MacBetu. 

Rothesay. 


Hancock AS A (11 S. v. 
428, 513)—Pror. SKEAT’s remarks are of 
great interest. 

Two more instances have come to light : 
Andrew de Hancoc in an Inq. P.M. held at 
Newbury, 1284 (‘ Wilts Ing. P.M.,’ Brit. 
Record Soc., vol. xxxvii. p. 154); Hancox, 
in the parish of Sedlescombe, co. Sussex 
(Lower’s ‘ Hist. of Sussex,’ ii. 148). 

There is also “‘ the Hancocke House” in 
the will of Peter Morten of Derwent, co. 
Derby, 1616, proved 1618 (P.C.C., Meade 
108), but in this case the house might have 
received its name from a former owner. 

Mr. Livesey is also thanked for references 
to Bardsley and Barber, whose works I 
possess. I shall be glad of any more Hancock 
places, CULLETON, 


** POMANDER ” (11 S. vi. 149).—An inter- 

esting and well-illustrated article on the 
subject of pomanders appeared in The 
Connoisseur for March last, No. 127 (vol. 
Xxxii. p. 151), where a pomander is described 
as being “‘a mixture of aromatic substances, 
carried in a small box or bag... .especially 
as a preservative against infection.” The 
name and the thing itself were of French 
origin. The first recorded reference to it 
in England is stated to bein the Privy Purse 
expenses of Henry VII. in 1492. Strictly 
speaking, the pomander was originally the 
perfumed substance, and not the vessel 
which contained it; but the latter soon 
usurped the name. Cavendish, in his ‘ Life 
of Cardinal Wolsey.’ describes him as 
holding 
‘‘in his hand a very faire orrynge, whereof the 
mete, or substance within, was taken out and 
fylled up agayn with the part of a sponge wherein 
was vynegar and other confecsions agaynst the 
pestilent ayers: to the which he most commonly 
smelt unto, passing among the presse or ells 
when he was pestered with many sewters.”’ 
That was his pomander. Later, however, 
when the trinket was made of gold or other 
precious metal, the contents were usually 
preparations of musk, lavender, roses, amber- 
gris, nutmegs, mace, cloves, or storax. 
It gradually gave way in the eighteenth 
century to the modern scent-bottle, and 
pomanders are now collected only as curiosi- 
ties of a bygone age. ALAN STEWART. 


The name ‘“ pomander ”’ (pome + amber) 
was originally given to a mixture of aro- 
matic substances usually made in the form 
of a ball, but was afterwards frequently 
transferred to the case in which this was 
carried. There is a good receipt for a 
pomander in Mr. Weddell’s * Arcana Fair- 
faxiana,’ a facsimile reproduction of an 
old MS. book formerly belonging to members 
of the Fairfax family. This particular 
receipt is in the ‘‘ Secretary hand ” of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, and runs as follows :— 

‘To Make Pomanders.—Take Amber grease 
32 graines, Muske 44 graines, Sevitt [Civet] 16 
graines, Baum* Beniamin 6 graines, Storackes 
15 graines, Labdanum 6 graines, Gumdraggon 
stept in Rose water very thicke, and beat them 
in a stone morter to strong paiste, and then 
mould them.” 

There is a simpler receipt in ‘ Arcana 
Curiosa; or, Modern Curiosities of Art and 
Nature,’ a translation from the French, 
published in 1711. 

There is no resemblance between a 
pomander and a pot-pourri, except that 


* So I read it, but ‘‘ there is a blot here.” 
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both are perfumes. The former is a paste; 
the latter consists of dry petals, powders, 
and spices. Cc. C. B. 


According te the ‘ N.E.D.,’ “ pomander ” 
is now historical. ‘The Dict. of Practical 
Receipts, 1851, by. G. W. Francis, F.L.S., 
gives :— 

* Pomambra, or Sweet Balls.—1. Florentine 
iris root 0z., cinnamon } 0z., cloves, rosewood, 
and lavender flowers of each 2 drachms, amber- 
gris and musk of each 3 grains ; mucilage of gum 
tragacanth made witl rose-water enough to 
make the rest into a paste. It is worn in the 
pocket as a perfume. 2. Plaster of Paris 2 0z., 
sandal-wood, reot of the round cyprus, cloves 
each 2 drachms, benzoin, styrax and calomus 
aromaticus each } 0z., ivory black 1} 02z., civette 
and musk each 43. scruple, Peruvian balsam 
2 drachms, oil of cinnamon 5 drops, oil of rose- 
wood 15 drops, essence of jasmine 1 drachm, 
essence of neroli 1 scruple; mix up into paste 
with mucilage of gum tragacanth, made with 
rose-water. These are made up into beads, 
pierced while wet with a large needle, strung as 
a necklace, and dried.” 
Tom JONES. 


A pomander recently examined by me 
retained two of the original slides, or covers. 
of its sections; on one was engraved 
NEGELK : B., on the other VIKER: B. 

I have always understood that spices. 
violent perfumes, or substances steeped 
in aromatic vinegar were the usual in- 
gredients, but Mr. Drane of Cardiff is 
possibly the best authority on that point. 
An illustrated article on his collection 
appeared in The Connoisseur for last March. 

AITCHO. 


Old receipts for a pomander are given 
with their references in Halliwell’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ 
1847, and in Halliwell and Wright's new 
edition of Nares’s Glossary, 1872. The 
former says :— 

“A kind of perfume, generally made in the 
form of a ball, and worn about the person. Some- 
times the case for holding pomanders was so 
termed. 
considerably from each other.” 

To the receipts given in these two dic- 
tionaries may be added one which appears 
in ‘ The Queen-like Closet ; or, Rich Cabinet, 
Stored with all manner of Rare Receipts,’ 
by Hannah Woolley, 5th ed., 1684, 2nd part, 
p- 180 :— 

“124. To make a fine Pomander.—Take two 
ounces of Laudanum, of Benjamin and Storax 
one ounce, Musk six grains, as much of Civet, 
as much of Ambergreece, of Calamus Aromaticus, 
and Lignum Aloes, of each the weight of a groat, 
beat all these in a hot Mortar, and with a hot 
Pestel, till it come to a perfect Paste, then take 


Receipts for making this perfume differ 


a little Gum-Dragon steeped in Rosewater, and 
rub your hand withal, and make it up with speed, 
and dry them, but first make them into what 
shapes you please, and print them.” 
Probably “print” means ‘form in a 
mould ”* (see the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 
s.v. ‘ Print,’ v., I. 5). 

Sir Roger L’Estrange’s licence for ‘The 
Queen-like Closet’ is, in my copy, dated 
16 Nov., 1669. RosBert PIERPOINT. 


There is a full reference to this word on 
p- 671 of Nares’s ‘ Glossary,’ vol. ii. (1901), 
and also on p. 636 of Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Archaic Words,’ vol. ii. (5th ed.), where 
two recipes for making the perfume are 
given, dated respectively 1559 


In The Portfolio for 1886, pp. 165-8, 
your correspondent Mr. J. Parson will find 
an illustrated paper on pomanders. 

ARTHUR H. CHURCH. 


{Sr. SWITHIN is also thanked for reply.] 


No Twin Ever Famous (11 38. v. 487; 
vi. 58, 172).— Another exception to this 
dictum is to be found in the persons of the 
brothers Roberts, two distinguished Fellows 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Michael Roberts 
was famous as a writer of mathematical 
treatises, and occupied the Chair of Mathe- 
matics in Dublin University from 1862 to 
1879. Sir Sidney Lee has given him a place 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’. Some who knew the twin- 
brother, William Roberts, will probably 
think that he too ought to have been 
admitted. ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


FFAIRBANCK AND Rawson FAmitiks (11 8. 
vi. 166)—A Richard ffirbancke, yeoman, 
dated his will at Shipmeadow, near Beccles, 
Suffolk, 12 Sept.. 1651. He was probably 
identical with Richard Firbancke, who paid 
7s. in that parish for 
‘a Rate made the 29th of March, 1640, for the 
settinge forthe of a Shipp of warr for his Mate 
service for the sauegardinge of the Sees,” 
in ‘“* Wangford Hundred.’ A Richard ffir- 
bancke was rector of the adjoining parish 
of Barsham from 1568 to 1617, and was 
there buried on 29 Nov., 1617. 

A Charles Fairbankes was married at 
Legbourne in Lincolnshire on 26 June, 
1618, to Susan Dowse. She was probably 
born Susan Marshall of Legbourne, and was 
widow of Lawrence Dowse of the same place, 
married to him on 24 May, 1605. Lawrence 
was buried there 26 Nov., 1617. 

: H. Suckirna. 
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CHAINED Books (11 S. vi. 69, 136).-— 
To those mentioned may be added one in 
my possession, Foxe’s ‘Acts and Monu- 
an imperfect copy of 
the first edition of the well-known ‘ Book of 
Martyrs,’ bound in wooden boards, covered 
with calf. Attached is the original chain, 
and also the metal protective bosses and 
frame pieces. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


A little-known contemporary notice of the 
practice of chaining books in churches 
occurs in the Latin will of Richard Lovett, 
Vicar of Ruddington, Notts, dated 1 April, 
1491, as translated in the ‘ Nottingham 
Graveyard Guide.’ After bequeathing to 
the neighbouring College of Clifton ‘ the 
common gloss on Matthew and [John] of 
Genoa on the Gospel,” Richard Lovett thus 
thoughtfully provided for the future spiritual 
and moral edification of his own flock :— 

“I bequeath Hugoccio of Paris upon the 
Gospels, and the Epistles upon Vices, Virtues, 
and the divisions of his work, to be held and 
hound with an iron chain, in a seat in the chapel 
of the Blessed Mary of Ruddington.” 

A. S. 


FITZWILLIAM AND GRIMALDI ARMs (11 S. 
vi. 144).—Your correspondent L. M. R. de- 
duces from the fact that the Fitzwilliam 
and Grimaldi families bore similar arms 
that they had a common ancestor. The 
difficulties in the way of this assumption 
are too great to be surmounted. 

Your correspondent dates the origin of 
the Fitzwilliam family from the era of 
Domesday. Nothing is mere certain than 
that at that period hereditary family coats 
of arms were not in existence, either in 
England or Italy. No common ancestor 
of either the Fitzwilliams or the Grimaldi, 
who, ex hypothesi, must have lived before 
Domesday, could have borne a coat of arms 
which descended to both those families. 

As a matter of fact, the earliest known 
ancestor of the Grimaldi did not “* flourish ”’ 
till fully a century after the date of Domes- 
day. The whole subject of the descent of 
the princes of Monaco has been carefully 
worked out by the late M. Gustave Saige in 
his book ‘Monaco: ses Origines et son 
Histoire,’ 1897. M. Saige was the archivist 
and librarian of the prince, and had of course 
full access to the State records. He found 
that the earliest known ancestor of the family 
was Otto Canella, who was Consul of Genoa 
in 1133, and died in 1143. Grimaldo, his 


youngest son, was three times Consul of 
Genoa, and was ambassador to the Empercr 


Frederic Barbarossa, to the Sultan of Morocco, 
and the Emperor of the East. He had a son 
Oberto, who, according to the usual practice 
on the Ligurian coast, was called in Latin 
documents Obertus Grimaldi, that is, the 
son of Grimaldus or Grimaldi. From him 
and his four sons, of whom the eldest was 
also called Grimaldo, the family assumed 
the name under which they ruled at Monaco 
from about 1340 to 1731, when Louise 
Hippolyte Grimaldi, daughter of the last 
prince, Antoine, died, and the principality 
devolved on her husband, Jacques de 
Matignon, Due de Valentinois, the ancestor 
of the reigning prince of to-day. 

There were, of course, other families of 
the name of Grimaldi who were unconnected, 
except by name, with that which ruled over 
Monaco. To one of these belonged Ghibel- 
lino Grimaldi, who took the lead in driving 
the Saracens out of Provence. But, as L 
have before pointed out, Grimaldi, with all 
its varieties of spelling, is merely the 'Teu- 
tonic Grimbald or Grimwald, and there are 
as many families calling themselves by that 
name as there are Williamses and Robertses 
in England. There was a Grimoald who 
was Prince of Beneventum between A.D. 
787 and 806. 

I cannot see anything peculiar in the fact 
of an English family bearing the same coat 
of arms as a Genoese. Some one may be 
able to state when the blazon, “ Lozengy 
argent and gules,” first became hereditary 
in the Fitzwilliam family. So far as the 
Grimaldi family of Genoa and Monaco 
is concerned, it first appears, I believe, 
on the seal of Rainier Grimaldi, who was the 


.great-great-great-grandson of Otto Canella, 


and was born about the year 1267, and died 
in 1314. He was one of the most distin- 
guished members of the family, and was 
Admiral-General of France. 

I think we can come to no other conclusion 
than that there is absolutely no connexion 
between the English family of Fitzwilliam 
and the Genoan family of Grimaldi. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


As one who has followed with interest 
and amusement the various attacks upon 
and defences of the Fitzwilliam pedigree 
and searf, may I ask L. M. R. where we can 
find proof that the Fitzwiiliams are descended 
from the Conqueror’s Marshal or the person 
whose name is abbreviated to God: in 
Domesday ? I understood that all attempts 
to carry the pedigree beyond Godric, the 
father of William, late in the twelfth century, 
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had failed. The Domesday ‘“ God:” and 
William’s father certainly were not one 
and the same person; nearly one hundred 
years divides them. 
FREDERIC TURNER. 
Wessex, Frome, Somerset. 


TrussEL Famity (11 S. v. 50, 137, 257, 
333; vi. 32).—In the late Robert Hudson’s 
‘Memorials of a Warwickshire Parish,’ 
being a history of Lapworth published in 
1904, the name of Sir Edward Truscel 
appears in the parisli deeds of the time of 
Edward I. The family continued to be 
connected with Nuthurst and Lapworth for 
more than three centuries. Although they 
had a house at Nuthurst, their principal 
seat in this neighbourhood was Billesley 
Hall near Alcester, just purchased by Mr. 
H. B. Tate, a grandson of the donor of 
the Tate Gallery. In 1349 Sir William 
Trussel executed a deed relating to land 
which still belongs to the trustees of Lap- 
worth charities. In 1480 John Trussell 
made an exchange of land with the church- 
wardens of Lapworth. After the parish 
register was begun, in 1561, the Trussells 
furnished many entries, Lapworth being 
the burial-place for Nuthurst. The last of 
such entries is in 1621. When Edward II. 
was a prisoner in Kenilworth Castle the 
William Trussel above referred to went as 
spokesman at the head of a deputation to 
renounce allegiance, and inform the King 
of his deposition. Trussel’s speech is quoted 
on p. 46 of Mr. Hudson’s book. 


A. C. C. 
Ullenhall. 
**PoT-BOILER” (11 S. vi. 128).—This 
expression, first used by ‘painters (or 


artists),” as Mr. THOMAS suggests, 
must be considerably older than 1864. 
I distinctly remember to have read many 
years ago that Robert Southey, borrowing 
the term, called the articles he wrote for 
The Quarterly Review his ‘ pot-boilers.” 
He died in 1843. Joun T. Curry. 


REGENT’S Circus (11 8. vi. 109, 174).— 
There appears to be no doubt that a large 
circus was originally planned at the Mary- 
lebone Road end of Portland Place. In fact 
Elmes, in his ‘ Metropolitan Improvements,’ 
quoted at the first reference, distinctly says 
so. On p. 88, under the heading of ‘ Park 


Square,’ he writes as follows :— 


“On this spot it was originally intended to 
have completed the crescent opposite, into a 
circus, which would have been the largest circle 


of buildings in Europe. The foundations of the 
western quadrant of it were even laid, and the 
arches for the coal-cellars turned. For some 
reasons, however, this plan was abandoned, and 
the entire chord of the semicircle left open to the 
park, instead of being closed in by the intended 
half circus. This alteration is a manifest im- 
provement of the entire design, and is productive 
of great benefit to the houses in the crescent and 
in Portland Place. Park Square is erected in 
its stead, and consists of two rows of houses, 
elongated upon the extremities of the crescent, 
and separated from the New Road, from the 
park, and from each other, by a spacious quad- 
rangular area, laid out with planted pleasure 
grounds, and enclosed by handsome ornamental 
iron railings.” 
ALAN STEWART. 


A PHRASE OF SWINBURNE’S: “THE 
MORN” (11 S. vi. 147).—‘‘ The morn” 
means “to-morrow” on Tyneside. Chil- 


dren used to take a snail and repeat :— 
Snail, snail, put oot yer horn, 
And tell us what the day’s the morn ; 
z.e., what the weather will. be to-morrow. It 
is odd for Swinburne, a Northumbrian, to 
use the word with the meaning pointed out 
by Mr. WILson. B—Rr. 
South Shields. 


Henry Hunt Piper (118. vi. 129, 176).— 
The Rev. Henry Hunt Piper was born in 
London, 26 Aug., 1781. He was minister 
of Rochford, Norton, 1805-43; Banbury, 
1843-53. He married Alicia, daughter of 
Samuel Lewin of Hackney, and had issue 
eight children. He was private chaplain to 
the Shore family (to which the first Baron 
Teignmouth belonged) for thirty-seven years. 
He died 13 Jan., 1864, and was buried 
at Highgate Cemetery. Sir John Bowring 
was his brother-in-law. Mr. Piper was 
instrumental in the rebuilding of the Ban- 
bury Unitarian Chapel, of which he was 
minister for eleven years. The last ten 
years of his life he spent in retirement. In 
Allibone he is eredited with having pub- 
lished a sermon on Galatians v. 1, London, 
1808, 8vo, and also apparently, under the 
name of H. H. Piper, with ‘‘ Lectures on 
Unitarianism in Reply to Best. London, 
1840, 12mo.” D. M. R 


In addition to my previous reply I should 
like to say I am informed by the Librarian 
of the British Museum that ‘The Book 
of Common Prayer of the Church of England 
adapted for General Use in other Protestant 
Churches’ (London, William _ Pickering, 
1852) is also attributed to H. H. Piper in the 
British Museum Catalogue. 
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Probably the present pastors or secretaries 
of the churches of which H. H. Piper was the 
minister, at Norton (near Sheffield) and 
Banbury, could, if these churches still exist, 
give further details. Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, full. 


Cot. LowTHER (11 8. vi. 131, 176).—The 
following is from Dalton’s *‘ English Army 
Lists and Commission Registers,’ vol. vi. 
pp. 98 and 339-40: Antony Lowther, son 
of John Lowther, merchant of Dantzic, 
a nephew of first Viscount Lonsdale, ap- 
pointed ensign in the Earl of Barrymore’s 
Regiment of Foot 27 Jan., 1706; com- 
mission as captain in the Scots Fusiliers 
{1 Jan., 1708), renewed by George L.: 
transferred to the Coldstream Guards as 
captain-lieutenant and lieutenant-colonel 
20 Dec., 1717; lieutenant-colonel and 
captain 8 July, 1721; colonel of a newly 
raised regiment of marines 19 Nov., 1739; 
major-general May, 1745; died 14 Jan., 
1746, and buried in Westminster Abbey. 

ASTLEY TERRY, Major-General. 


BritisH MEMORIALS OF THE PENINSULAR 
CAMPAIGN (11 S. v. 204, 302).—In the second 
column of p. 303 F. A. W. writes concerning 
the monument of Lieut.-Col. Rickard Lloyd 
of the 84th Regiment and the restoration 
thereof in 1904 :— 

‘The badge of the York and Lancaster Regi- 
ment (ex-65th and 84th Foot) engraved on the 
slab leads one to think that some officers of that 
<a or supported this work of renova- 

lon, 

Although the badge apparently is on the 
new slab, its introduction would appear to 
require no explanation, except that the 
Union rose was the badge of the 84th (York 
and Lancaster) Regiment. 

The badge of the 65th (2nd Yorkshire 
North Riding) Regiment was the royal 
tiger, superscribed India.” 

RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


** NEVERMASS ”’ (11 S. vi. 170).—This word 
means “never,” ‘‘at the Greek Kalends,”’ 
“at the Latter Lammas.” The Germans 
say ‘‘ Auf den Nimmermehrstag =‘ On 
Nevermore Day,” or “ Zu Sanct Nimmer- 
stag ’=“ At St. Never’s Day.” K.M. 


Webster’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1911, in the 
lower section of minor words, has “‘ Never- 
mass, the day that never was or will be, obs.”’ 
The ‘ New English Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘ Never,’ 
sense 8, under *‘ Misc. combs.,” quotes c. 1550 
‘ Thersites’ in Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ i. 429: 
“* That shall be at Nevermass, Which never 
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shall be, nor never was”’; also 1631, R. H., 
‘ Arraignm. Whole Creature,’ xiv. § 2, 244: 
“As our Country Phrase is, when Hens 
make Holy-water, at new-Never-masse.” 
Tom JONES. 


oF Lorp Lovet (11 8. v. 330; 
vi. 37, 115, 171).—I think it more than 
probable that the eighth stanza of this 
ballad, which Cox. PripEAUXx conjectures 
was added by a minstrel of the ‘‘ Cave of 
Harmony type,” emanated from the pen of 
one Sam Cowell, a comic singer in the 
sixties, for I took the version you printed 
on p. 115 ante from a little book of ‘120 
Songs sung by Sam Cowell,’ on whom be 
peace. WILLOUGHBY MayYcock. 


CosBeTr BrBLioGRAPHY (11 S. vi. 1, 22, 
62, 84, 122, 143).—The following are offered 
as a supplement :— 

Guglielmo Cobbett. Storia della riforma pro- 
testante in Inghilterra ed in Irlanda la quale 
dimostra come un tal avvenimento ha im- 
poverito e degradato il grosso del popolo in 
quei paesi in una serie di lettere indirizzate a 
tutti i sensati e giusti Inglesi. Trad. italiana 
da Dom. Gregorii. Napoli, 1826. 

Lettere di William Cobbett ai Ministri della 
Chiesa d’ Inghilterra e d’Irlanda voltate in 
Italiano. Napoli, 1841. 

L. L. K. 


CoLoMAN MixkszATuH’s WoRKS IN ENGLISH 
(11 S. iv. 310, 394).—‘ The Horses and the 
Bride of John Gélyi’ in Fair Play (a New 
York weekly), 20 Jan., 1912. ‘The Marvel 
of Bagy,’ ibidem, 13 Feb., 1912. C. F. 

New York. 


Broprisp OF (11 S. vy. 71, 
251, 450; vi. 30, 97, 111, 177).—Ri. and 
Robert Brodrepp and other Brodrepps 
frequently sign accounts about years 1680— 
1760. The following entry on the fly-leaf of an 
old register is interesting, but has no date :— 

‘* Mr. Robert Brodrepp paid his marriage money 
within this parish, and had a certificate from 
Daniel Ward the collector for the same....the 
duty that he paid was ll. 2s. 6d.”” 

And in another Parish book is:— 

Jan. 11th, 1729. Given to the Protestants of 
Copenhagen :— 
Col. Brodrepp Od. 
Mad. Brodrepp «« 2a 6d, 

The following interesting note is on the 
fly-leaf of a register volume :— 

10 Aug., 1846. Mapperton Church being under 
repair, we opened up the vault in the Chancel, 
and found there 8 coffins, or rather the remains of 
them, 3 only being in a state of preservation ; they 
were all save one of wood. A quantity of remains 


were in one corner of the vault, which is spacious. 
There is a flight of steps down to it. 


It is very 
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dry and cut out of the solid rock. On the under- 
side of a large stone which covers the mouth of 
the vault is a copper plate with the following 
inscription: ‘‘ The sepulchre of Mary the wife 
of Riehard Brodrip Esqr. hewn out of this rock 
of her inheritance for them and their posterity 
Anno 1650.’ 

Present when open Rev. Ch. Fox and Capt. 
Aitchison. Copied by the Rev. P. M. Compton 
May 23rd, 1848. 

The following is a copy of the only 
Brodrepp monumental inscription at Mapper- 
ton :— 

To the memory of Richard Brodrepp of this 
parish Esq. and of George his son and heir and 
Ethelred his daughter This monument is erected 
by Hester his second wife one of the daughters 
and Coheiresses of Dr. Wm. Wake late Arch Bish? 
of Cant. and mother of George and Ethelred : 

Ethelred dyed ye 14 of poor 1718. Aged 2 years 

Richard yel8 Oct. 1737 64 

George ye20 Nov. 1739 24 

and all are here interred. 


On a board at the west end of the church is 
1641 
Ri Brodrepp 1711 
1R 


The Richard Brodrepp of the inscription 
rebuilt Mapperton House, church, &c., and 
his initials R. B. with the date 1660 or 1661 
are found several places. He also 
restored the church over the door of the 
porch. There is a stone which bears 

Sumptibus 
Ri Brodrepp Armig" 
Anno Dom 1704 

At Netherbury (close to Mapperton) 
there is an old tombstone much overgrown 
with ivy; upon it is the following inscrip- 
tion 

In Memory of John Brodrepp of Yondover 
Gent Younger Son of Richard Brodrepp of 
Mapperton Esq' Who dyed y® 14th of May 
1690 in y® 75th yeare of his Age, And by his 
last Will was here interred. 

Eliza his Widdow desiring to be buryed by 
him Erected this Monument in y® yeare 1694. 

Upon an old MS. document dated 1774 
there is an entry that 

On a Tablet of Stone fastened to the Wall 
fof Netherbury Church] is an obliterated Inscrip- 
tion in Memory of Mr. John Brodrepp’s Eldest 
Daughter. 

No trace of this tablet now remains. 

Mapperton and Netherbury wills come 
within the jurisdiction of the Peculiar Court 
of the Dean of Sarum, and have not been 
calendared systematically. The following 
are stray entries of Brodrepps :— 

Christopher Morgan [of Maperton], dated 7 Jan., 
1590. Administration granted to Elizabeth Tren- 
chard alias Morgan, wife of Sir Thomas Trenchard, 
Knt., and Marie Broadripp alias Morgan, wife 
of Robert Broadripp, daughters of Christopher 
Morgan.—P.C.C. 11 St. Barbe. 


Arthur Morgan, dated 6 April, 1607. Men- 
tions ‘‘ Christopher Broadrippe, my son-in-law.” 
—P.C.C. 11 Dorset. 

Richard Brodrepp of Maperton, Dorset, 30 Sept... 
1654 or 1656. Proved 19 Feb., 1657/8 (fol. 86 ).— 
‘ Genealogical Abstracts of Wills proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Register ‘“* Woot- 
ton,” 1658,’ by William Brigg, vol. ii. No. 456. 

Will of Richard Rose of Wotten Fitzpayne, 
Dorset, dated 31 Oct., 1655, proved 19 Feb., 
1657/8. Refers to brothers Christopher and John 
Brodrepp.—Ibid., vol. ii. No. 414. 

George Tillye of Child Okeford, Dorset, dated 
a Sept., 1703, proved 4 Sept., 1704. Mentions 

**My uncle Richard Brodripp, Esq., of Maperton, 
and my cousin Mr. Richard Brodripp, Clerk, Rector 
of Chesselbourne.”—P.C.C. 190 Ash. 

In the churchyard of Child Okeford is a 
tomb, without date, of Robt. Tilly, gent., 
and Dorothy his wife, dau. of Christopher 
Broadrepp of South Maperton, Dorset. 


EXTRACTS FROM NETHERBURY REGISTERS. 
BAPTISMS. 
1708/9, Jan. 1st. Hester, dau. of Thomas Brod- 
reppe, Gent. 
1709, Dec. 18th. Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas. 
Broadreppe, Esqr. 
1710, Dec. 19th. Richard, son of Thoinas Brod- 


repp, Gent. 

1713/14, Jan. 11th. Eleanor, dau. of Mr. Tho. 
Brodrepp. 

1716, April 29th. Susannah, dau. of Thomas 
Brodreppe, Gent. 

The only Brodrepp inscription upon a 
monument in Beaminster Church is to 
Catherine, daughter of Richard Brodrepp, and 
wife of George Strode; and in Beaminster 


Parish Registers there is: ‘‘ Burials, 1746, 


20 Sept., Catherine, wife of George Strode.” 

A few pages of Mapperton Registers are 
printed in Phillimore’s ‘ Dorset Parish 
Registers’ (Marriages, vol. i., 1906). See 
also Canon Mayo’s ‘ Minute Books of the 
Dorset Standing Committee,’ which sat in 
Dorset during the Civil War and Interregnum 
(the entries range from 23 Sept., 1646, to 
8 May, 1650); Mr. A. R. Bayley’s ‘ Civil 
War in Dorset, 1642-60,’ Taunton, 1910; 
Pulman’s ‘ Book of the Axe’ (1875 ed.), 


p- 142; Somerset and Dorset Notes and 


Queries, vol. vii. p. 192, vol. ix. pp. 28, 90, 133 ; 
also further references in vols. il.,iv.,and x. ; 
and Proceedings of the Dorset Field Club. 
vol. xx. p. 167. 

IT cannot close these articles without 
expressing my deepest obligations to the 
kindness and extreme courtesy of every one 
from whom I have sought information, 
and most especially to the Rev. A. C. H. 
Earle of Mapperton, the Rev. James Mans- 
field of Clutton, Mr. Richard Hine of Bee- 
minster, and Mr. F. Blacker of Clutton. 

_ A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 
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Hotes on Books. 


The Peoples Books. (T. C. & BE. C. Jack.) 


WE are glad to welcome another batch of ‘* The 
People’s Books ’’ —a batch which includes one 
or two volumes of importance, even above the 
average of the series. 

Dr. Taylor's Aristotle is certainly one of these. 
No thoughtful person who has but so much as 
one spare sixpence can henceforward bring any 
excuse for having nothing more than shadowy 
notions about “ the golden mean ”’ and “* purifica- 
tion by pity and fear” attached to the mighty 
name of the Stagirite. Dr. Taylor gives first a 
brief, but sufficient account of Aristotle’s life and 
works ; and then takes his classification of the 
sciences, in which the paragraphs on logic and 
on the theory of knowledge—the latter with the 
contrasted doctrine of Plato—struck us specially 
as admirably set out. Chap. iii., again, on the 
‘First Philosophy,’ is an excellent piece of 
‘popularization’: not in the least meagre, 
yet rapid enough in treatment to give the reader 
some taste of that intellectual excitement and 
pleasure which seems more truly characteristic 
of Greek philosophy than of any other. The 
chapter on ‘ Physics’ has, of course, interest of 
another kind: curious rather than actual, and 
for us literary rather than scientific. The final 
chapter, on ‘ Practical Philosophy,’ gives us 
again, in a clear and attractive way, partof Aris- 
totle’s permanent contribution to human thought. 
On one point only did we find ourselves somewhat 
out of sympathy with Dr. Taylor. Surely, from 
the universal standpoint of the philosopher, and 
in regard to those things which in the end matter 
most—we had almost said alone matter—the 
* world-empire”’ plan is still on its trial. We 
do not see that Aristotle deserves anything but 
applause for refusing to be dazzled by the dreams 
and conquests of Alexander, and grounding his 
scheme of the ideal system of human life on the 
city state. 

As Dr. Jones very truly says in the Preface 
to Eucken, the philosopher's works are often 
‘laboured and obscure, diffuse and verbose.” 
Yet they cannot well be neglected by any one 
who cares to keep abreast of the thought of 
the time, and they are profoundly modifying 
the general outlook upon questions of religion 
and philosophy. Dr. Jones here brings out 
in a very satisfactory way what are the main 
points of Eucken’s philosophy of life. It will 
be seen that it is more fully worked out as a 
practical than as a theoretical philosophy, and 
that there are certain fundamental questions 
upon which Eucken has so far kept silence. But 
this reserve, where he has no certain voice to 
utter, gives all the more weight to what he does 
tell us: and his silences and utterance are alike 
well indicated and interpreted in this volume. 

Mrs. Besant’s Theosophy attempts to overcome 
the difficulty which has always beset mystics— 
that of the practical impossibility of effectively 
communicating the incommunicable. Considered 
as it stands, and merely intellectually, the theory 
of life and the world here set forth, ancient 
though its essence is, appears little less than a 
wild extravaganza: its statements have no 


evidence behind them that the ordinary man can | 


apprehend, and yet in themselves they are made 
positively and without qualification, as but few 
scientific statements could be made. They 
represent, of course, intuitions into spheres 
beyond the physical, and in a sense are not fairly 
made amenable to criticism from the physical 
standpoint only. The point here is simply 
whether or not Mrs. Besant has set out what she 
wanted to say—addressed to ordinary intelligences 
—as intelligibly as it was possible to do. We 
should say her work is unequal, and in some 
places at once too slight and too dogmatic, 
especially, for instance, in the chapter on * Theo- 
sophy and Social Problems.’ 

Mr. Goodrich says most truly in his Preface 
that, within the limits of this little volume, it 
would be scarcely possible to deal with the vast 
subject of organic Evolution from all points of 
view. Indeed, one of the two complaints we 
would make against an otherwise satisfactory 
résumé of the theory as a whole is that it 
attempts to include too much. The questions of 
the origin and nature of life itself, and of the 
relation of mind to brain, are neither left on one 
side nor clearly and effectively dealt with; and 
we should also have been glad of more illustrations 
in place of the rather cloudy answers to different, 
objections brought against different parts of 
the theory, ¢.g., natural selection. Mr. Goodrich 
is not among Darwin’s detractors, and he has 
a hit now and again at ‘‘an eminent foreign 
philosopher.”’ Our second complaint concerns his 
use of technical terms without explanation, the 
promise that these will be found in the Index 
being but imperfectly fulfilled. On the other 
hand, the explanation of ‘* Mendelism” is well 
done, and on the whole, for the present moment. 
that is the most important factor in Evolution to 
get properly understood. 

Miss Hilda Johnstone’s Oliver Cromwell is a 
good piece of work: planned and kept in satis- 
factory proportions so far as events are con- 
cerned, clear and well connected in its presenta- 
tion of the salient points chosen, and written 
in a pleasant, lucid style happily diversified by 
not too lengthy quotations. The point of view 
taken is that of the impartial historian, with some 
personal, but entirely discreet, sympathy for 
Cromwell. It is, perhaps, due to this discretion 
that the hero of the biography hardly stands out 
boldly enough from amid his surroundings. 


The Heroic Age. By H. Munro Chadwick. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 
THIS is a comparative study of the Teutonic and 
the Greek heroic poetry, considered from the 
point of view of anthropology, as evidence for a 
certain state and degree of culture. Separated 
from one another by some fifteen centuries, the 
Northern and the Hellenic heroic ages have man 
obvious features in common, which again they 
share with the heroic ages of other peoples. 
These latter the author by no means ignores— 
except, indeed, that we found no reference to 
India or the Far East—but on the whole they lie 
beyond his scope. He sums up thoroughly and 
effectively, though in a manner somewhat dry 
and prosaic, the constituents of the two lite- 
ratures with which he mainly deals, and then 
gives us four or five chapters on their common 
characteristics, and those of the two similar ages 
of which they are the expression. The work is, 
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on the whole, well done. As to the causes and 
antecedent conditions of an heroic age—especially 
in so far as his remarks are concerned with the 
Homeric poems—we think he is inclined to treat 
his material somewhat too literally, and to give 
too little weight to the inventive genius of the 
unknown poet as a vera causa of some of the rela- 
tions between groups and characters, and even 
of some of the incidents connected with manners 
and customs, which meet us there. Even where 
he does not actually invent, a poet so accom- 
plished in his art as Homer is hardly likely to be 
a passive reflector of his own time or of tradition, 
but is apt to seek out and celebrate the exceptional, 
to make most of what js most uncommon, and 
that the rather if his audience is comparatively 
unsophisticated. 


The Anthropological History of Europe: being | 


the Rhind Lectures for 1891, revised to Date. 
By John Beddoe, M.D. (Paisley, Alexander 
Gardner.) 


For those who are interested in anthropology 
these well-known lectures require no more than a 
few words to draw attention to the fact that they 
have been reprinted in a revised form. No new 
work of corresponding convenience has yet been 
produced to take their place, though a good deal 
of matter on the anthropological history of 
Europe has been accumulated during the last 
twenty years. This volume preserves for us 
not only a part of the writer’s learning, but also 
something of his kindly humour, and his power 
of making his learning appear to his audience a 
living thing. It seems a pity that no little 
word about him is included in what, we suppose, 
must be the last book he worked at. It is also a 
pity that there is no index. 


Messrs. LONGMANS have reprinted from the 
works of Thomas Hill Green his Four Lectures on 
the English Revolution. Mr. Kenneth Bell in an 
Introductory Note states that they ‘ have 
been republished because it was felt that, buried 
in Vol. III. of Green’s collected works, they 
were almost inaccessible to that growing public 
which is interested in history.’’ The low price at 
which they are now published (one _ shilling) 
brings them within the reach of all. 


THE September National Review has remitted 
nothing of the customary pungency of its remarks 
upon the ways of the present Government. There 
are four articles of which the interest is not political 
—Mrs. Huth Jackson’s *‘ Modern Science and 
Eternal Truths’; ‘The Evolution of American 
Picture Collecting,’ by Mr. W. Roberts; ‘ The 
Minor Novelist,’ by a Minor Novelist; and Mr. 
Weyland Keene’s sketch ‘ In Search of Silence.’ 
This last is a careful bit of artistic writing, fresh 
and expressive, albeit here and there it reads as if 
# were also a bit of practice, and we would enter 
a protest against the use, amid choice words and 
phrases, of ‘‘ materialise’’—a snowflake, the 
writer has it, ‘‘ materialised out of the mist,’ 
‘The Minor Novelist’ gives us the chapters 
and verses of his own special share in a widely 
recognized grievance, of which the actual details 
are perhaps hardly well enough known. For 
thirteen years’ hard labour, after the publication 
of fourteen novels, three of which were serialized, 
he obtained 6461. Comment seems superfluous. 


Mrs. Huth Jackson’s paper deals with eugenics, 
and with the attitude of women—as it was, as 
it is, as it ought to be—towards marriage and 
motherhood. The history of American picture- 
collecting is one of the most interesting strands 
in the web of modern industry. Alongside of it, it 
would be instructive to have a full account of the 
modern movement to develope an indigenous 
art, which is running strongly in rivalry with 
the American appreciation of European achieve- 
ment. 


Obituarn. 


Mr. ALFRED Marks, whose death was announced 
last week, was a genial and learned contributor to 
“N. & Q.,’ especially on matters concerning anti- 
quarian London. His exact scholarship is seen in 
his latest book ‘Tyburn Tree: its History and 
Annals’ (1908). ‘Who killed Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey?’ (1905) was typical of his interest in 
historical mysteries and obscure questions of the 
olden time. There are notes by him in the Tenth 
Series on ‘ Hanged, Drawn, and Quartered,’ and 
‘ Hanging alive in Chains.’ He was the brother of 
Stacy Marks the Academician, and showed his 
interest in art by writing on the collaboration of 
the Van Eycks. He leaves a widow who has 
written several novels. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub. 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EpITorRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Lane, E.C. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of “N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


Cot. MAINWARING.—Forwarded to R. S. B. 


D. O.—We would suggest a reference to the 
‘ N.E.D.’ 

YORKSHIRE.—William Chetwynd may be found 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

J. P.—Capt. Martin’s article on ‘ Navigation’ 
in ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ gives the 
information desired. 


TANNITSOW.—The description of the crest is ° 


hardly sufficient for identification, Perhaps a 
drawing could be supplied. 

LiEuT.-CoL. RIcHARDSON.—This subject has 
been well discussed in commentaries on the 
Gospels. We would suggest a reference to 
Swete’s ‘St. Mark’ and.Plummer’s ‘ St. Luke.’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES AND QUERIES is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 


NOTES AND QUERIES.—The SUBSCRIPTION 


OTES anp QUERIES free b; t ie 58. 2d. for Three 
r Twelve Months, 


and 


Months; 103. 3d. for Six Months; or 208. 6d. 
including the volume Index. J.’ EDWARD FRANCIS, Notes 
Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ENEALOGY. —Mr. T. M. BLAGG, 124, Chan- 

ry Lane, W.C., Hon. Gen. Editor to the Brit. Record Soc., and 

General Bator “ot the Northern and Eastern Counties in a Philli- 

more’s rish Register Series, is at liberty to UNDERTAKE 

RESEARCHES for Private Clients on moderate terms. Wiis Parish 
Registers, Manor Rolls, Chancery Suits, Heraldry, &. 

BOOKS 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 

supplied, no matter on what subject. Acknowledged the world 

over as the most ee Bookfinders extant. Please state wants.— 
RAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham 


NOW READY, crown 4to, with 8 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


With Memoirs of 
JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A., Dramatic Critic, and Editor of 
Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 


AND 
THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, F.S.A. 
By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 
Comprising his Contrit with Additi to ‘ Notes and Queries, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 
London, Adelphi Terrace. Leipsic, Inselstrasse 20, 


TO BOOKSELLERS. 


IRANCIS & CO. are prepared to give LOW 
ESTIMATES for HIGH-CLASS CATALOGUE and GENBRAL 
PRINTING, and invite inquiries for Prices and Specimens. 
The ATHENZUM PRESS, 
18, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.0, 


NOW READY. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE VOLUME JANUARY TO JUNE, 1912. 
With the Index, price 10s. 6d. 
The Index separately 6d. ; by post 64d. 
Also Cases for Binding, price le. ; by post ls. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER.-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) 
Contains _hairless r, over which th lips wil 
freedom. Sixpence 58. per dozen, ruled oF plain Neo 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
sponsible for the loss or otherw: 
be uplicate copies 


rfect 
‘rocket 


TYPEWRITERS 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged, or 

Repaired. 
Hire, Remington 


or Smith, 
10/- Month 
27/6 Quarter. 
M SS. Comted Deducted if bought. 
LOR'S LTP 
(Dept. Note) 74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


CLIFFORD’S INN. 


For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1692, see 
NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892, 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the 
LD SERJEANTS’ 


ROLLS CHAPEL, INN, 


rice 44d., free by post, o: 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EbWARED FRANCIS, 


Notes and Queries O 
Bream’s Buildings, Tame, E.C. 


WN EWSVEN DORS’ BENEVOLENT AND AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1839. j 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE — herd ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 


Col. The Hon. HARRY L. We "LAWSON, M.A. J.P. MP. 


Tre 
LONDON COUNTY AND. "WESTMINSTER BANK, Lrp. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in_the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
nting Pensious and Temporary Assistance te principals an 

as vendors of Newspapers. 

HIP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
ningun, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in t he sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

ENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
251. and the Women 201. per annum each. 

The ‘ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade a under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors. 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on pril 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 


various then existing ‘‘l'axes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
a a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

Horses Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits. 

The annum for 
one man, in a and grateful memory of Mr. bert Lloyd, 
who died May 
are, that each Candidate shall have )a Member of tae Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years Bens ao application ; (2) not less 


“Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
erbert Lloyd Penaicas Fund” provides 25. 

The Principal fa , i of the Rules ey election to all Pensions, 

than fifty- pot years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 


least ten 
RELIEP—T —Temporary relief * Epes! in cases of distress, not only 
of the I t to N or their servants 
who may Members of the Institu- 


‘or 
tion; and, subject to 1s awarded in accordance 
with the merits and requirements of each 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
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SMITH, ELDER & 


CHEAP REPRINTS. 


At ali Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s New ts. 


Deeds that Won the Empire 
The Cruise of the ‘‘ Cachalot’”’ 


Round the World after _ Whales 


Fights for the Flag 
The Log of a Sea Waif 
The Gamekeeper at Home 
A Londoner’s Log Book 
The Sowers 
Jess ... 
Vice Versa 
Woodland, Moor, and Stream 
The Tale of the Great Mutiny 
Sixty Years in the — 
A Vision of India 
The Defence of Plevna ee 

With an Introduction by GENERAL SIR 
The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes 
Nelson and His Captains ... ses 
With Edged Tools 


eee eee one eee 


see eee eee 


The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes Ae 


The Exploits of Brigadier a 
Wellington’ s Men 


THIN PAPER EDITION OF 


Stanley J. Weyman’s 
Novels. 


(AUTHOR'S COMPLETE EDITION.) 

In 20 Volumes. Arranged Chronologically. 
With an Introduction in the First Volume by 
MR. WEYMAN. 

Small crown 8vo, gilt top. 

Each Volume Qs, net in cloth; $s, net in leather. 

Titles of the Volumes. 
The House of the Wolf. 
The New Rector. 
The Story of Francis Cludde. 
A Gentleman of France. 
The Man in Black. 
Under the Red Robe. 
. My Lady Rotha. 
. Memoirs of a Minister of France. 
. The Red Cockade. 
. Shrewsbury, 
. The Castle Inn. 
Sophia. 
. Count Hannibal. 
. In Kings’ Byways. 
5. The Long Night. 
3. The Abbess of Vlaye. 
. Starvecrow Farm. 
. Chippinge. 
. Laid up in Lavender. 
The ild Geese. 


Net Series. 


Dr. W. H. 


FRANK T. BULLEN, 
Dr. W. H. FIrcHert. 
FRANK T. BULLEN. 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Rr. Hon. G. W. E. Russet. 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
H. Riper HaGGarp. 
F. ANSTEY. 
EbITED BY J. A. OWEN. 
Dr. W. H. FITCHETT. 
Sir Henry W. Lucy. 
SIDNEY Low. 
VON IITERBERT. 


“Carr. F. W. 


FRENCH, G.C.M. &e. 


A ConAN DOYLE. 
W. H. FIrcuert. 


. HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
A ConNAN DOYLE. 


In preparation, 


A. Cox AN DOYLE 
Dr. W. H. Fitcuert. 


THIN PAPER EDITION OF 


Henry Seton 
Merriman’s Novels. 


In 14 Volumes. With an Introduction in the First 
Volume by E. F. S. and S. G. T 
Feap. 8vo, gilt top. 
3s, net in leather. 


| In clear type and handy size. 
Each Volume 28, net in cloth; 


Titles of the Volumes. 

The Slave of the Lamp. 

The Sowers. 

From One Generation to Another. 
With Edged Tools, 

The Grey Lady. 

Flotsam, 

In Kedar’s Tents. 

Roden’s Corner. 

The Isle of Unrest. 

The Velvet Glove. 

The Vultures. 

2. Barlasch of the Guara. 

. Tomaso's Fortune, and other Stories. 
. The Last Hope. 
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